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A CHRISTMAS GREETING. 


HRISTMAS is always a glad day because it swings wide the 
door that leads to the future. We remember the past, and 
we may be very happy in the present; but all of us throw a 
great deal of our weight upon the years to come. 

Christ’s entrance into the world at Bethlehem remcved the bar- 
riers that had divided between the world here and the world yonu.*, 
and brought life and immortality to light. So that since that time 
hope has had a limitless area over which to browse. Many men live 
small lives because they live them in so pinched quarters. Hope 
means more room. Christ has knocked down the small cloistering 
walls and made us denizens of all the ages, All of this, in a quiet, 
gentle way, comes to us afresh on each anniversary of the Holy 
Advent. The festival works upon us enfranchisingly ; each man here- 
after means more, now that the ideal man has been made real among 
us. The world is larger now that it has had pleasant and easy com- 
munication opened between it and the great Realm of the Unseen; 
and life has, for the first time, realized its own grace and dignity since 


learning that death is not cessation but transition. 


C. H. PARKHURST, 
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i, 


WINSOME bride stood at my side 
Two thousand years ago; 

Her face was fair; she came from where 
The Southland rivers flow. 

A living braid of knight and maid 
Was clasping her around, 

But now they sleep in chambers deep 
Within an ancient mound. 

They leave no word that can be heard 
By lovers of to-day, 

But sweet desire and jealous ire 
And passion’s fire had they! 


Il, 


A tawny bride stood at my side 
Five hundred years ago, 

Her nuptial bed where blossoms wed 
And kingly forests grow. 

’Mid shouts of might and savage rite 
Her sullen vows were made; 

’Neath bloody sward her chieftain lord 
Had many a rival laid. 

A frenzied life of love and strife 
They sailed together through 

Ere in the night Death’s flowing height 
O’erturned their light canoe. 

















Ill, 


With modest grace and blushing face, 
And hands as white as snow, 

A slender bride stood at my side 
One hundred years ago. 

She came from where the English air 
Bids cheeks as roses bloom; 

She went to lands where stranger-hands 
Unlocked for her a tomb, 

Her love was here—another near— 
When many suns were told, 

Yet still I spied, his soul beside, 
The winsome bride of old, 


IV. 


There came one day, with jaunty way, 
And flittings to and fro, 

And laughing glance, a bride from France 
But fifty years ago— 

No rill was here but saw in cheer 
Her ribbon-banners wave: 

This little wife retuned with life 
My solo of the grave. 

She wandered nigh with tearful eye 
When many years had flown; 

She walked once more along my shore— 
But now she walked alone. 
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There came this way one summer day 
Some twenty years ago, 

As sweet a bride as all this wide 
And wondrous world may know. 

So many a year, with added cheer, 
This pair have met my sight, 

And o’er and o’er my trembling shore 
Have romped their children bright: 

And these would play and seem to say, 

‘¢The time, how swift it glides! 

We soon shall see the hour when we 
Must bridegrooms be and brides! ” 


VI. 


And now each day there comes this way 
To view my features grand, 

Whate’er betides, a score of brides 
From every clime and land. 

Too well I know the pangs of woe 
That follow after bliss, 

And how the grave, all-ruling slave 
Will grasp the latest kiss. 

But live to-day while yet you may, 
O you of wedded love, 

And do your parts that Passion’s arts 
May wed your hearts above! 

















ARTHUR A. ZIMMERMAN, 


PROFESSIONAL BICYCLING ABROAD. 


HE impression almost sure to 
be received immediately upon the 
stranger cyclist becoming ac- 

quainted with the admirable equipments 
and advantages of French race-tracks 
is that France deserves to own the 
champions of the world at the game. 
No ot country of Europe into 
which t4e American racing band of 
1894 pushed a bicycle can show race- 
tracks combining more of the modern 
necessities or more nicely adjusted ap- 
purtenances for carrying on speed con- 
tests. Going further, it is no more than 
just to say that the bicycle tracks of 
Paris and Bordeaux abound not only in 


the furnishings that are necessary, but 
with those that make the various in- 
closures pleasing to the eye, and thus 
the more attractive for large crowds 
of spectators. 

It is useless to try to avoid an apol- 
ogy on behalf of the average American 
cycle track relating to the arrange- 


‘ments by which riders and spectators 


are taken care of; for by comparison, 

without referring to the speed prop- 

erties of the track surface—when it 
doesn’t rain—it is very crude. 

Monsieur le Directeur of a Paris 

velodrome has gone further than his 

brother across any one of the seas or 
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A LADIES’ RACE, 


continents, and provided more enter- 
tainment and more of the satisfying 
features to be dreamed of in connection 
with cycle-racing. 

Perhaps Paris and her ways have 
forced him into it, for in Paris the 
resourceful always attends the pro- 
duction of novelties, and especially 
where there is an opportunity to ‘‘ get 
fashion mixed up in it.” 

After setting aside the so-called 
basic and somewhat sentimental idea 
of amateurism, in which a stress is laid 
upon the enjoyment which two, or 
three, or four competitors could find 
in each trying to defeat the other with- 
out reference whatsoever to the at- 
tendance of spectators, and assuming 
that a crowd of impressionable sport 
lovers as spectators is as necessary to 
the existence of sport as ears are nec- 
essary to the existence of sound, the 
French and Italian race-tracks more 
nearly meet the requirements than do 
those of any other country in Europe. 

In England there is an apparent 
disinclination to depart very far from 
methods and materials that have been 


in use for years and found ‘‘good 
enough,” as may be seen in the in- 
stances of old cinder and dirt paths 
and a great many details connected 
with race-running that are not strictly 
modern. 

There must, however, be a compen- 
sation or an explanation somewhere, 
and perhaps the requirement is filled 
by the proverbially true sporting pro- 
clivities of the Briton, by which he is 
enabled to hang over a rickety fence 
and watch three or four hours of rac- 
ing in the rain without offering any 
complaint. 

But to return to France, with her 
completeness in things cycling: why 
does she not produce world-beaters at 
short distances? Do her pretending 
athletes engulf too much white wine, 
or indulge in too much _ nerve-destroy- 
ing gayety, or fail of a knowledge of 
correct training, or are the tracks too 
small in circuit? 

The tracks in France and, in fact, 
in nearly all the cycle-racing countries 
of Europe are small. 

That is, they are generally of about 
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five laps to the mile, as against the 
quarter and half mile tracks so com- 
mon to the United States. 

The inference would naturally be 
that the small tracks stand in the way 
of great attainments at the short-dis- 
tance, even though they render no 
great impediment to the long-distance 
races. 

The continental bicycle track is built 
with the spectators’ standpoint much in 
view, for it is well understood every- 
where that the oftener the contestants 
are made to go in front of the grand 
stand the higher grows the interest and 
excitement. 
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The circuit is. of the oval pattern 
and is 333 1-3 meters—one-third of 
a kilometer—or about 364 1-2 yards, 
in extent. 

For a mile this makes five laps, or, 
as the French say, ours, lacking about 
62 yards. 

When we first looked upon Buffalo 
track, after having been accustomed 
to the half-mile and mile horse tracks 
of America, we were struck by its 
smallness, and we began at once to 
contemplate the disadvantage we would 
come under in competing with the 
Paris riders who had been ‘sleeping 
on the track” and who were fully 





A RACE 


Ten-lap and fifteen-lap tracks in 
old armory halls and exposition build- 
ings under the manipulations of the old 
crop of American professional managers 
have proven this beyond further men- 
tion. 

As a model bicycle track the Velo- 
drome Buffalo in Paris may well be 
cited. 

It stands within the Department of 
Neuilly, a few paces outside the fortifi- 
cations from the Porte des Ternes, and 
occupies the ground formerly used by 
Buffalo Bill (Wm. F. Cody) when the 
Wild West show first aroused Europe. 


MEET. 


posted as to every turn and curve upon 
its surface. 

At sight it looked like a ‘‘trick 
track,” but when six or eight tandem 
teams came out and chased each other 
three abreast around the forty-five 
degrees of banking, we were forced to 
the conclusion that practice would 
largely overcome the danger. 

The surface of Buffalo track is of 
cement, and that brings about at once 
the discussion of track surfaces. 

The English and French cycle scribes 
are frequently at war over this ques- 
tion, and the center of the contention 
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VELODROME DE LA SEINE. 


rests on the issue of cement versus 
wood as a material for track surfaces. 

England’s most approved cycle track 
is built of wood—narrow battens laid 
crosswise—while cement is the only 
surface known in France. 

Huret’s breaking the twenty-four- 
hour record on Buffalo track and Shor- 
land’s subsequent elevation of Huret’s 
figures by asmall margin at Herne Hill, 
London, perhaps does not prove the 
superiority of either material, for the 
Frenchmen claim that Shorland could 
have gone miles further on a cement 
track, and that Huret would have 
broken the record by many more kilo- 
meters had he been called upon to 
do so. 

The Englishmen—not all of them, 
however—stand up for the ‘‘ board” 
track, and are thus forced to the ad- 
mission that Huret, the humble baker- 
boy of Paris, is as good a rider as the 
unconquerable and inimitable Shor- 
land; and as it is, with the distances 
traveled respectively and with the sur- 
face materials even equal as to speed 
properties, the fact that Shorland fin- 
ished badly ‘‘ baked,” while Huret rode 
more than half his journey without com- 
petition and without being pushed to 
the limit, furnishes additional food for 
speculation by the cycling wiseacres. 


But the problem of track surfaces 
yet remains in an unsettled condition, 
excepting that the cyclists of the dif- 
ferent countries have practically ac- 
cepted this or that kind as best suiting 
their preferences, without caring what 
foreigners may like best. 

As for the experience of myself and 
my able confrére, Wheeler, the dirt 
tracks of Leicester, Birmingham and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne seemed slow after 
we had become accustomed to the 
cement of France, Italy and Belgium, 
and the boards placed crosswise at 
Herne Hill, even though the inter- 
stices between each were very narrow, 
produced a numbness in the hands 
and feet and other sensitive parts of 
our bodies which was anything but 
pleasant. 

The experience of a season’s racing 
upon cement tracks leads me to believe 
that cement is the best material yet 
discovered for surfacing a race-track, 
and with the admirable distance (one- 
third of a mile) and the well-calculated 
bankings to be found at Herne Hill, 
the talk of resurfacing that course 
with cement looks like a step in the 
right direction. 

The Velodrome Buffalo is not only 
a race-course, but a society resort. 
The ‘out ensemble from any _ view, 
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whether the spectator is located upon 
the pelouse, in the five-franc stand or 
the one-franc stand, or hangs over 
the railing by the training quarters, 
presents a pretty picture, and the Paris 
papers have spoken of the place as 
‘* La belle piste de Neuilly.” 

When the sun shines—and it shines 
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the tables at the café, the groups of 
brightly dressed women in the boxes 
and their sisters in the most exquisite 
creations of the cycle tailor, the shouts 
of ‘*‘ Allez!” ‘* Allez!” or ‘*Bravo!” 


‘*Bravo!’’—all combine to complete a 
picture that no other bicycle track in 
the world can duplicate. 


MEDINGER. 


magnificently in France when it wants 
to—and the track shows almost white 
from the cement surface, with the 
level green lawn within the inclosure, 
the colors of the racers as they fly 
around the circuit, the musicians in 
the center, the crowds seated about 


A night session at Buffalo is still 
more picturesque, with its long stands 
and clusters of fairy lamps and the 
flambeaux and the faces of interested 
spectators illuminated in one grand 
picture completely surrounding the 
track. 











M. BADUEL. 


I am frequently asked the question, 
** Who is the best French rider ?”’ but 
I am as utterly unable to answer it as 
I would be were I asked to say who 
was the greatest runner in the world. 

In cycling in France the different 
distances divide the men into classes, 
just as is the case in England, and as 
may be found approximately true in 
the United States. 

Long distances are greatly in favor 
with the French- 
men, and at that 
game Constan 
Huret, the holder 
of the French 
twenty - four- hour 
record at 458 
miles, is probably 
the leader. 

His capture of 
the 1oo-kilometer 
championship, af- 
ter having been 
compelled to aban- 
don the lead while 
passing through 
that familiar ‘‘ bad 
period” which 
usually overtakes 
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all long-distance riders at some time 
of the contest in hand, and then doub- 
ling up such leaders as Bouhours and 
Jacquelin lap after lap, was but a 
sample of further proof that his pre- 
vious performances were in no wise 
‘* flukes.” 

Up to the hour, or the 50 kilometers 
(31 miles), or the 100 kilometers, 
Huret is hardly as good as one or two 
others. 

Bouhours, who rode 27 miles, 792 
yards in the hour, or Linton, the Welsh 
rider who until recently held the 100- 
kilometer record, or perhaps Jac- 
quelin, a youngster who is becoming 
speedy rapidly, having shown to be 
better in the ‘‘hot’’ pace which the 
tandem teams deal out for such dis- 
tances. 

Jules Dubois, the veteran who once 
visited America and who is a remark- 
able rider yet, having placed the 100- 
kilometer figures at 2 hours, 31 minutes 
and 55 seconds, may also be ranked 
among the very best at long-distance 
work. 

Fossier, an exponent of high gear, 
riding a 112-inch multiplication, while 
others use 68 and 70 inch, is also a 
marvel for long and hard driving. 

Picking out the best short-distance 
men in France is still a harder task, 
for the reason that perhaps not one of 
the Frenchmen won more than a third 
of his races in the season just closed. 





VIEW AT BUFFALO TRACK, 
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Medinger, the ‘‘old one;” gave me 
as much cause for alertness as any of 
them, and yet he could not be called 
the best. Medinger is about thirty- 
seven years old, but he is still able to 
oo 

Louvet, the champion of 1893, rode 
well all season, but never seemed to get 
beyond a certain capacity. 

Farman, Anthony, Dumond, Mer- 
cier and a long list of excellent sprint- 
ers made things interesting all during 
the season in Paris, and I maintain the 
greatest respect for their knowledge 
of what constitutes intelligent racing. 

If I had gone to Europe last spring 
with the impression that against the 
foreigners I would have an ‘‘easy time 
of it,” I would have been greatly dis- 
appointed, for there can be found al 
the varieties of shrewdness as _ well as 
speed among the riders in all the 
countries I visited. 

The art of securing position upon 
the small tracks, where the home 
straights are short and where the in- 
side going while making the final turn 
is something to be desired, is as well 
learned by the European riders as any 
stranger going among them would 
like to find it. 


The English riders—that is, the 
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SCENE AT BUFFALO TRACK DURING ZIMMERMAN-EDWARDS MATCH. 


Sona 1 
yd 





, 
professional riders who havé aSceash 
prize game in amateur EnglanW><e : 
invaded the French, and with ScomMy d 
and Wales also represented, the United 
Kingdom fared well in competition 
against the Gauls, 

Edwards, James, Harris, Barden, 
Linton and Lumsden might be counted 
upon to show well at all times. 

Switzerland, Belgium and Italy con- 
duct race meets much on the same or- 
der, excepting that in the latter coun- 
try 1 was interested to note the preva- 
lence of open betting and the use of 
the flying start in the contests. 

The Paris Mutual does a thriving 
business at all the cycle races held in 
Milan, Turin, Rome, Naples, Florence, 
or Genoa, and in the start the men are 
sent away like horses. 

Italy’s climate suits me even better 
than that of France, for the warm 
temperature is conducive to limber 
legs and general adaptability to fast 
work, and in a second visit to Europe 
I should more than likely select Italy 
as the place for headquarters. 

While it has been a source of great 
satisfaction for me to have made a 
financial success of a season of racing 
in Europe, I have been flattered be- 
yond measure by the kind attentions 
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that have been extended to both 
Wheeler and myself by the people 
wherever we have traveled. 

I have tried hard at all times to keep 
at the proper level what reputation I 
may chance to possess, and not with- 
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Once at’ the top, he is called upon 
to remain there and suffer no de- 
feats, else his reputation is badly im- 
paired. 

Wheeler, as the ‘‘ cash prize king” 
in 1893, worked like a ‘Trojan to win 


LOUVET. 


out careful attention to training and 
plenty of hard work. 

When once a rider has been classed 
with the first-raters and the press be- 
gins to notice him, he works harder 
and is more apt to take better care of 
himself than was the case while he was 
struggling with the crowd for position. 


every race he started in and retain his 
title. 

Great stress is laid on the value of 
the title “‘world’s champion,” without 
any great care to know what right this 
or that rider may have to it. Every 
year races are run and called inter- 
national world’s championships, and 
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several world’s champions are crowned. 
The champion of the world, to my 
mind, is he who is elected such by the 
people, according to how many races 
he has won and whom he has defeated. 

I think bicycle-racing is the greatest 
sport in the world, and that it has come 
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to stay through time. If there are 
any who do not appreciate it or who 
are indifferent to its attractiveness, 
they must certainly admit its usefulness 
and the power it has wielded toward 
the attainment of better roads through- 
out the land. 
A. A. Zimmerman. 


, 


: Peis e: we 


slip 


SCENE IN THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE, 


WEAK. 


\ ' YE should not say that he is weak: 
For aught that we may know 
His life is one great battle-field 
Where armies come and go. 


Frank H. Sweet. 
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THE SEVENTH DAUGHTER. 


THE SEVENTH DAUGHTER. 


HE seventh daughter paced the shore, 
T Nor star nor moon was there in heaven; 
But boom of breakers and the roar 
Of thunder and the iightning’s levin: 
The sea leaped up and landward bore, 
And she was last was born of seven. 


The dank grass bent beneath the blast, 

And far and near were whitecaps flying, 
And storm-blown sea-birds, as they passed, 

Discordant through the night were crying; 
And on the reefs, with broken mast, 

A shattered ship, broached to, was lying. 


Now bring the spell of weaving hands, 
Of weaving hands and woven paces, 
Of magic and air-plaited strands, 
Of wimpled locks round elvish faces, 
While down along the dripping sands 
The white-maned surf-host romps and races. 


A rocket lit the sullen skies 

With one red flash of flame-elation, 
And slowly o’er the billows dies 

A cannon’s dull reverberation; 
With never-ending fall and rise 

Of wave on wave in swift rotation. 


They lash the women to the spars, 
The rough reef grinds, the good ship lunges, 
Above the bars and round the bars 
The ocean gathers, rises, plunges, 
And through the crushed and splintered scars 
The green brine soaks as into sponges. 


Go, get you gone of seventh birth, 

Your arts and spells no respite gave them, 
Nor prayers indeed were aught of worth, 

Since that the deep-sea forces crave them; 
And naught of all that rests on earth 

Or sits above has power to save them, 


The seventh daughter paced the shore, 

The dawn had come, the storm had riven; 
Six sisters had she now no more— 

Six souls had passed to hell or heaven; 
The sea was level as a floor, 

And she was last was born of seven. 


e 


Ernest McGaffey. 























BLANCHE WALSH. 
Photo by Schloss. 




















EDNA WALLACE Hopper. 
Photo by Schloss. 
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PAULA EDWARDS, 
From photo by Schlcss, N. Y. Copyrighted 1894. 
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SUCCESSFUL AMERICAN PLAY-MAKERS. 


N looking over the record made by 

our play-makers, every true and 

loyal American has reason to feel 
proud.of the work done by the home 
writers. The obstacles that they have 
fought against for years have been 
great and mighty ones, but after many 
trials they have at last succeeded in 
battling down the doors of prejudice 
which so long threatened to bar them 
out completely. 

At the present time a play pro- 
duced by any one of our prominent 
American playwrights is received with 
as much favor and encouragement as 
is accorded to the foreign author, and 
in many instances where the home 
product has proved successful, English 
managers have been very willing to 
produce the plays in their London 
theaters. This proves conclusively 
that the American playwright has a 
position in the literary world second to 
none, for he has stood solely on his 
own merits and has come out of the 
contest with glorious results. 

Mr. Bronson Howard is conceded 
to be our representative American 
playwright. Surely he is worthy and 
deserving of this honor, for of all the 
many plays with which he has enriched 
the American stage—some twelve in 
number—only two have proved fail- 
ures, while his successes have been 
great and enduring ones. 

Mr. Howard was born in Detroit, 
Mich., October 7, 1842. After attend- 
ing a local school for some years he 
was sent to New Haven, but remained 
there only one year. His fondness for 
journalism asserted itself so strongly 
that he came to New York and entered 
actively on that great uncertain life of 
a ‘‘newspaper reporter.””. Mr. Howard 
at different times was prominently con- 
nected with the Gazette, Mail (now the 
Mail and Express), Post and Tribune. 
It was while on the staff of the Z77ibune 
that Mr. Howard made his first effort 


at play-writing. I will let him relate 
his story, however, in his own bright 
way: 

‘‘My first play, ‘Saratoga,’ was pro- 
duced at Daly’s Fifth Avenue Theater 
in 1870, Those were the days when 
the American playwright had a struggle 
to secure a hearing. In fact, it was 
three years before I succeeded in hav- 
ing a play read and it took six years 
to get it performed. If I had not had 
that ‘fighting’ quality which I largely 
possess, I presume I would have fallen 
by the wayside, like many a clever and 
promising author has done. At that 
time the American playwright was 
treated by our managers with a sar- 
castic and patronizing air and his play 
looked upon with as much curiosity as 
we would gaze at a tea-plant growing 
on Broadway. ‘Saratoga’ was pru- 
duced at a very opportune moment. 
A. M. Palmer and Henry French had 
had a noted lawsuit over one of Sar- 
dou’s plays. The courts decided that 
a published play was public property, 
but so long as the play remained in 
manuscript form it was private prop- 
erty. This decision made the foreign 
authors all the more independent, al- 
lowing them to name their own terms, 
and as they were exorbitant ones, our 
American managers concluded it would 
be a wiser plan to give the native play- 
wrights a hearing, rather than risk 
so many thousands on foreign pro- 
ductions. At this interesting moment 
‘Saratoga’ appeared, with what would 
now be considered a phenomenal cast: 
James Lewis, still-with Daly; D. H. 
Hawkins, at present with Mansfield; 
William Davidge, who died a few years 
ago; Fanny Davenport, Clara Morris, 
Kate Claxton and Mrs, Gilbert.” 

While I was struck with admiration 
at mention of these well-known names 
and wondering how one stage manager 
succeeded in keeping them within 
bounds, Mr. Howard was musing in a 
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BRONSON HOWARD, 


more practical way. ‘‘My! my! What 
that cast would cost to-day!”’ he said. 
We all can agree with him, can we not? 

“¢Saratoga’ had a run of one 
hundred and one nights at the Fifth 
Avenue Theater and was afterward pro- 
duced in London by Charles Wyndham 
undér the title of ‘Brighton,’ where 
it ran for three hundred nights. My 
n2xt successful play was ‘The Banker’s 
Daughter,’ brought out in 1878 by the 
old Union Square stock company and 
in London, as ‘The Old Love and the 
New,’-in the following year; then came 
‘Old Love Letters’ in 1878 and ‘ Young 
Mrs. Winthrop’ in 1882, the latter be- 
ing played in London in 1885. ‘One 
of Our Girls,’ written for Helen Dau- 
vray in 1885, was produced at the 


Lyceum, where it enjoyed a 
longrun. ‘The Henrietta’ 
in 1887 was my next play. 
This comedy, written for 
Robson and Crane, was 
played by them most suc- 
cessfully for several seasons, 
and is still in the r&ertoire 
of Robson. : 
‘¢*Shenandoah’ was orig- 
inally played at the Boston 
Museum in 1889, and later 
at the Star Theater and at 
Proctor’s, New York, where 
it ran the entire season. 
‘Aristocracy,’ produced at 
Palmer’s in 1892, was my 
last play to have a long run 
here. Some of my other 
works, not so well known, 
are ‘Diamonds’ (1872) and 
‘Hurricane’ (1878). By the 
Way, quite a curious 1nci- 
dent happened in the pro- 
duction of ‘Hurricane.’ It 
ran only one month in New 
York, but when taken to 
London in 1879 and _ per- 
formed under the title of 
‘Truth’ it enjoyed a run of 
five months. That proves 
that Londoners appreciate 
‘Truth’ more than they do 
a ‘Hurricane,’ does it not? 
‘Wives’ (1879), produced 
‘ by Daly, was a dramatiza- 
tion of Moliére’s. ‘Met by Chance’ 
and ‘Moorecroft’ were my two fail- 
ures,” 

Asking Mr. Howard if he were a 
‘¢ Baconian,” he replied emphatically, 
‘“No!” and pointing to one of the 
many book-shelves which surround his 
handsome library, he said: 

‘‘T have read all those volumes of 
Bacon most: carefully, and while they 
are filled with a wonderful philosophy all 
their own, I cannot find in them one 
gleam of Shakespeare. After giving the 
subject my close and earnest attention, 
I am still of the opinion that the mar- 
velous plays emanated from the brain 
of our honored William Shakespeare.’ 

Mr. Howard, like all men so con- 
stantly before the public, has had no 
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end of pleasant things said of him, 
but the commendation that he. prizes 
most highly is a note sent to him by 
William B. Quimby, editor of the De- 
troit Free Press and appointed by 
President Cleveland as Minister to 
Holland. During 1883 the first edi- 
tion of this paper appeared in London, 
and as Mr. Howard was there at the 
time, he was asked to write an edito- 
rial for the maiden nuthber. Being 
a Detroiter and having a warm corner 
in his heart for the paper, he willing- 
ly complied. A few days later Mr. 
Howard received this characteristic 
note from his old friend Quimby: 
‘*You had something to say and you 
stopped when you said it.” 
This epigrammatical com- 
pliment answered the pur- 
pose better than a column 
of praise could have done. 

Mr. Howard is finishing 
a play to be produced this 
season at the Empire Thea- 
ter, and as his previous 
plays have made such splen- 
did records for themselves, 
we may look for another 
brilliant and clever comedy 
from the pen of this gifted 
and most successful play- 
wright. 

Mr. Augustus Thomas is 
a native of St. Louis, Mo. 
At the early age of sixteen 
he wrote his first play, called 
‘‘Alone,” and although but 
a crude affair, it was played 
in many towns throughout 
the State. His second ven- 
ture dealt with the rise of 
the Mississippi River, which 
was then causing so much 
damage in that part of the 
country. It was named 
“The Big Rise” and was 
frequently played by a loca! 
company. In 1884 Mr. 
Thomas wrote ‘*Combus- 
tion,” a farcical play of the 
type of ‘‘A Bunch of Keys.” 
As he was ambitious to do 
more serious work, however, 
he went to New York and 
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wrote a one-act play called ‘‘A Man 
of the World,” which was produced 
at the Madison Square Theater, with 
Maurice Barrymore in the title rdle, 
where it enjoyed alongrun, Then fol- 
lowed .a number of one-act plays: 
‘*After-Thoughts,” so delightfully in- 
terpreted by Agnes Booth; ‘‘A New 
Year’s Call” and ‘‘A Leaf from the 
Woods.” Some eight years previously 
Mr. Thomas had dramatized ‘‘ Editha’s 
Burglar,” which afterward enjoyed a 
long run at the Lyceum with that 
charming little artiste, Elsie Leslie, as 
the heroine. The public taking kindly 


to this one-act play, Mr. Thomas de- 
termined to elaborate the subject, and 
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after some work evolved ‘* The Burg- 
lar,” which was first produced at the 
Madison Square most successfully, 
and subsequently the play became a 
popular road attraction. His next 


production was ‘‘ Reckless Temple,” 


SYDNEY ROSENFELD. 
Photo by Moreno. 


written for Maurice Barrymore and 
brought outatthe Standard. Following 
this came ‘‘Alabama.” This dainty 
poem of a play stamped Mr. Thomas 
as one of our foremost playwrights and 
made his name known far and wide. 
The history of the play as Mr. Thomas 
relates it is most interesting: 

**Mr. Palmer had had a number of 
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artistic successes that season at the 
Madison Square, but none that had 
added to his bank account. ‘ Ala- 
bama’ was put into rehearsal. After a 
week or so, however, it was taken off, 
as Mr. Palmer felt doubtful how this 
quiet picturesque style of 
play would appeal to his 
patrons. Things were go- 
ing from bad to worse, until 
ia downright desperation 
Mr. Palmer again rehearsed 
‘Alabama,’ and in April the 
play was produced for the 
first time with gratifying 

success.” 

The theater-going public 
is conversant with the mar- 
velous impression that this 
play made, and Mr. Thomas 
was hailed with delight by 
our leading critics for hav- 
ing given us such a clean, 
poetical work, with the 
beautiful, rosy atmosphere 
of the ‘‘Sunny South.” 
‘‘Alabama” ran at the Mad- 
ison Square for four weeks 
to crowded houses, but, the 
theater being rented to 
Martha Morton for her pro- 
duction of ‘‘The Mer- 
chant,” Mr. Palmer was 
forced to withdraw ‘‘Ala- 
bama” at the zenith of its 
success. The following sea- 
son, however, it was put on 
forarun at Palmer’s. While 
playing here quite a pretty 
compliment was paid our 
Northern ladies by their 
charming Southern sisters. 
The scene of the play is 
laid at Talladega, Ala. The 
mayor of that town and his 
party came to see ‘‘Ala- 

bama,” and brought with them a quan- 
tity of cotton buds prettily decorated 
with ribbon, to be presented to the 
ladies in the audience. This was a 
strong indorsement from that beautiful 
town. Last season ‘“‘Alabama” was 
played at Talladega for the first time, 
and the occasion was made a gala and 
memorable event. The members of 











the company were given a banquet, 
and later they drove out to an old pic- 
turesque house which the townspeople 
regarded as the original of the romantic 
home of Colonel Preston. Mr. Thomas 
next produced ‘“‘In Mizzoura” for Nat 
Goodwin, and as the sheriff of Pike 
County Mr. Goodwin surprised even 
his most enthusiastic admirers by his 
quiet and earnest interpretation of this 
exacting réle. 

In speaking of his re- 
cent play, ‘*‘New Blood,” 
brought out at Palmer’s in 
September, Mr. Thomas 
said: ‘*This play had its 
first production in Chicago © 
at McVickar’s theater dur- 
ing the past summer, and 
the people there took to it 
more kindly than did the 
New Yorkers. The reason 
for this, I presume, was 
that Chicago being in the 
midst of a great strike 
could appreciate a play 
dealing with capital and 
labor. There was no solu- 
tion given in the play to 
the great ‘trust’ question 
which at present is upper- 
most in the minds of the 
people, so that made the 
play unsatisfactory.” 

Mr. Thomas has com- 
pleted a new piece, called 
“Capital,” dealing with 
political and social life in 
Washington, and is finish- 
ing a comedy for Nat Good- 
win. As Mr. Thomas is 
one of our youngest and 
most assiduous of writers, 
no doubt he will enrich our 
stage with many delightful 
creations, which will prove 
worthy successors to his 
idealistic and charming 
‘‘Alabama.” 

Sydney Rosenfeld was 
born in Richmond, Va., in 
1855. His early boyhood days were 
spent there, but, the war having ruined 
his father financially and in the end 
caused the death of his mother, the 
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lad determined to go North and visit 
relatives in New York. 

Being of an ambitious but. impatient 
nature, he was anxious to make a start 
for himself, and receiving high praise 
in Frank Leslie's Boys’ Paper as the 
brightest and most promising scholar of 
the Fourteenth Street school, this fired 
the lad’s restless and nervous spirit. 
He was only twelve at the time, but 
that did not deter him from applying to 
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Frank Leslie for work, and being fa- 
vorably impressed with the boy’s ear- 
nestness, Mr. Leslie extended to him a 
helping hand, and at the age of fifteen 
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HENRY GUY CARLETON. 


he was made the editor of the paper 
which had given him his first words of 
praise. Mr. Rosenfeld’s earliest dra- 
matic work was a farce called ‘‘Off 
the Earth,” performed in his uncle’s 
parlor. When nineteen he exhibited 
his first play on the public stage. It was 
a burlesque of ‘‘Rose Michel,” called 
‘*Rosemy Shell,” and genial George 
Fortescue appeared as ‘‘Rosemy.” 
Following this Mr. Rosenfeld wrote a 
clever burlesque on ‘‘ Pique,” which 
was then being played at Daly’s Fifth 
Avenue Theater, called ‘‘ The Pique 
Family,” and the late Matt Morgan 
produced it at the Lyceum (now the 
Fourteenth Street Theater). In this 
play Minnie Palmer made her first ap- 
pearance in New York. In 1879 Mr. 
Rosenfeld brought out an original play 
called ‘*Florimel,” and in 1879 ‘‘ Doc- 
tor Clyde,” an adaptation from L’Ar- 
ronge’s ‘*Doctor Klaus.” In 1880 he 
wrote ‘*The Storm Child” for Minnie 
Maddern, and in the following year, 
«hen comic opera was coming into pop- 
ular favor, he produced a version of 
‘*The Sea Cadets,” and in this opera 
he introduced his first topical song. 

In 1883 Mr. Rosenfeld married, and 
at once settled down to hard work. He 
was the adapter of most of the comic 
operas which appeared at that time. 
‘*Prince Methusalem,” ‘*‘The Merry 
War,” ‘*Nanon,” ‘‘ The Black Hussar,”’ 
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‘*The Bridal Trap ” and ‘‘Gasparone” 
all came from his pen, and during the 
interval of these several productions 
he wrote the burlesque on ‘‘ Fedora,” 
which Fanny Davenport was then play- 
ing, called ‘‘Well Fed Dora,” and in 
this Fortescue made a great success as 
the heroine. He also wrote the clever 
burlesque ‘‘ Those Bells,’’ with Nat 
Goodwin as Irving. Being ambitious 
to do more original work, Mr. Rosen- 
feld determined to live out of town, 
and in the retirement of his beautiful 
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home at Ludlow he wrote his first com- 
edy, ‘‘A Possible Case,” taking for the 
plot of his play the vagaries of the di- 
vorce laws. This piece was produced 
by J. M. Hill and had a successful 























tour throughout the country. Follow- 
ing ‘‘A Possible Case” Mr. Rosenfeld 
wrote the libretto founded on Frank 
Stockton’s story of ‘‘ The Lady or the 
Tiger.” Next came ‘‘ The Stepping 
Stone,” which had for its theme the 
art of theosophy, and when the play 
was first performed at the Standard 
Theater with an excellent cast, the work 
created much discussion among thevs- 
ophists and the critics generally. 

Owing to the death of David Lloyd, 
Mr. Rosenfeld was asked to finish the 
outline made by Mr. Lloyd of ‘‘ The 
Senator.” Mr. Rosenfeld wrote the 
last three dcts and added several char- 
acters. ‘‘ The Senator” was produced 
by William H. Crane at the Star, 
where it enjoyed a run of over two 
hundred nights. The bright and bril- 
liant dialogue of this comedy at once 
established Mr. Rosenfeld as a play- 
wright of the first rank. Mr. Rosen- 
feld’s recent work includes the re- 
writing of another play of the late 
David Lloyd’s, which, under its new 
title, ‘‘ The Politician,” was performed 
this season by Roland Reed with great 
success. A. M. Palmer has accepted 
a play to be produced at his theater in 
the near future called ‘‘ His First Cam- 
paign.” Mr. Rosenfeld is also working 
on a play for Nat Goodwin, and has 
under way a new extravaganza for 
Lederer & Canary, to be called ‘*The 
Mimic World,” and a comedy for Mr. 
Crane. From this one can judge what 
a very busy man Mr. Rosenfeld is at 
‘present. As he has great creative 
power and originality and is an enthu- 
siastic worker, Mr. Rosenfeld is as- 
sured an honored and lasting place in 
the literary world. 

Mrs. Genie Holtzmeyer Rosenfeld, 
an Englishwoman born in London, 
has also literary tastes. She is the 
author of several novels, among them 
being ‘* A Proud Dishonor,” ‘‘ Heavily 
Handicapped” and ‘‘’Twixt Heaven 
and Earth,” and is a frequent contribu- 
tor to magazines and newspapers. 

Much of Mrs. Rosenfeld’s time is 
given to club work. She is an ardent 
believer in the future of woman and 
is a strong advocate of woman suf- 
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frage. She is a prominent member of 
the Professional Woman’s League, 
Woman’s Press Club, Sorosis and 
Twelfth Night Club. Mrs. Rosenield 
has a most charming and sympathetic 
personality, and in her beautiful 
home at ‘‘Cedar Glen,” near Yonkers, 
her Sunday evening ‘‘at homes”’ 
are attended by many who carry 
away with them the most pleasant 
recollections of their delightful and tal- 
ented hostess. 
Henry Guy Carleton, one of the 
youngest of our prominent playwrights, 
was born in New Mexico. His first 
play, ‘‘ Victor Durand,” was performed 
at Wallack’s Theater (now Palmer’s) in 
1884 by Wallack’s stock company, and 
had a prosperous run of one hundred 
nights. His next work was ‘The 
Pembertons,” written for Cora Edsall, 
who was to star under J. M. Hill’s man- 
agement. ‘‘*The Lion’s Mouth,” writ- 
ten in 1889, was produced by Frederick 
Warde most successfully, and has been 
played by him over five hundred times. 
Mr. Carleton’s next venture was ‘‘ Ye 
Earlie Trouble,” originally presented at 


the Boston Museum, where it ran for 


some time to excellent business, The 
play was first seen in New York at Proc- 
tor’s. Owing to bad and incompetent 
management, however, ‘‘Ye Earlie 
Trouble ” was withdrawn after a short 
run. Following this came ‘‘ The Prin- 
cess Erie,” which also enjoyed a run 
at the Boston Museum. Mr. Carleton 
next wrote ‘‘ The Gilded Fool” for Nat 
Goodwin, and this gifted comedian pro- 
duced the play at the Fifth Avenue, 
where it ran with great success for 
eight weeks. ‘*The Gilded Fool” is 
by far the most popular as well as the 
strongest drawing attraction in Mr. 
Goodwin’s present répertoire. At the 
end of the season of ’92 Mr. Carleton 
brought out ‘‘A Bit of Scandal” in 
Washington, and the papers of that 
city praised it highly. His next play— 
and conceded by many to be his most 
successful one—was ‘‘ The Butterflies,” 
played by John Drew at Palmer’s last 
season, where it enjoyed a most pros- 
perous run for some months. The 
morning following the production oi 
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~The Butterflies,” the papers con- 


‘tained long eulogies of Mr. Carleton’s 


clever work. After the heavy and 


tragic style of ‘‘The Lion’s Mouth,” 


_. his’ admirers were surprised and de- 
> -_ lighted with the airy and brilliant dia- 


logue of this sparkling comedy. His 
last play, ‘‘Lem Kettle,” was seen at 
the Bijou a few weeks ago, with Tim 
Murphy in the title ré/e. 

Mr. Goodwin is one of the stanchest 
advocates of the native author, His 
motto, ‘‘American actors in Amer- 
ican plays for the American people,” 
is an inspiring one to our young and 
unknown dramatists. In speaking of 
his present work Mr. Carleton said: 
‘‘T have finished a comedy for Nat 
Goodwin called ‘Ambition.’ I am 
also working on two new plays for 
Charles Frohman. In one of these 
Mrs. Carleton will be interested. By 
the bye, my wife has taken a notion to 
play in future only those parts which 
I may write for her. Don’t you think 
this wonderful loyalty and belief in her 
husband’s work?” Mrs. Carleton, 
however, shows her superior judgment 


in thus deciding, for most of us are . 


conversant with the clever lines that 
her husband gave herin ‘‘ The Butter- 
flies,” and her resolution proves her 
gratitude in a most commendable man- 
ner, ‘Will you give me briefly your 
theory of play-making?”’’ I asked Mr. 
Carleton. ‘‘I will refer you to Mr. 
Brander Matthews,” he replied with a 
smile. ‘‘ He is the greatest living au- 
thority on theories of: the drama. I 
am only a student of the practical.” 
Mr. Carleton is an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of that novel instrument, the 
Aeolian Grand. During my interview 
with him he kindly entertained me 
with several selections from Wagner 
and Chopin, and they were rendered 
with so much expression and feeling 
that I could have listened to him for 
hours, In speaking of music Mr. 
Carleton remarked: ‘‘I don’t play a 
note on the piano. I never have had 


the time nor patience to learn all the 
technique of the art, but with the 
Aeolian I can put all my musical 
instinct into play, and whenever the 
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spirit moves me I have all the grand 
opera my soul cares for. In some re- 
spects I like it better than the opera 
we get at the Metropolitan. There 
my poetical dreams are rudely inter- 
rupted by the giddy creature in the 
next seat talking of her new gown or 
Miss Smith’s horrid bonnet. Naturally 
this brilliant and intellectual gossip 
does not enhance my musical enjoy- 
ment, but up here in the quiet of my 
own apartment I am wrapped in the 
sweetest thought and memories of the 
great masters of the divine art.” 
While listening to Mr. Carleton’s play- 
ing and gazing out on the beautiful 
view of upper Central Park which 
greets us from the windows of his 
charming apartment, I felt that the 
scene, with its trees in all the glori- 
ous beauty of their autumnal dress 
and the pretty picturesque lake in the 
distance, was enough to inspire even me 
to write a play. Mr. Carleton, no doubt, 
will take advantage- of his beautiful 
and poetical environments and give us 
a comedy filled with gay and sparkling 
dialogue that will outrival, if possible, 
the success of his clever ‘‘ Butterflies.” 

Mrs. Henry Guy Carleton (Olive 
May) is a native of Chicago. - She re- 
ceived her dramatic training at the 
Chicago Musical College. Her profes- 
sional début was made in Denman 
Thompson’s ‘‘ Two Sisters” company. 
She played in this but a few weeks 
and next joined Stuart Robson, with 
whom she remained three seasons. 
Last year, while with ‘* The Nominee,” 
Mr. Carleton engaged her for his pro- 
duction of ‘*The Butterflies.” Most 
New York theater-goers know the 
great hit she made in this comedy. 
Her interpretation of this bright, breezy 
and lovable girl made her the talk of 
the town, and she was praised by all 
our critics as the most talented ingénue 
then before the public. One of Mrs. 


-Carleton’s chief charms is a delightful 


and unaffected manner that goes so 
well with her fresh young beauty. It 
is to be hoped that in the near future 
she will again grace our stage and give 
us another merry and sprightly ‘‘ But- 
terfly” girl. 
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A CORNER IN MR. CARLETON’S STUDY. 











DAVID BELASCO, 


David Belasco was born in San 
Francisco. We came near losing claim 
to Mr. Belasco as one of our distin- 
guished American playwrights, as his 
mother had only been four weeks in 
the ‘*Golden Gate” city from Eng- 
land when David was born. 

- In the course of a delightful inter- 
view with Mr. Belasco, held in his ar- 
tistic studio, he said: ‘‘My boyhood 
days were passed in Vancouver, B. C., 
under the care of a Catholic priest. I 
subsequently graduated at Lincoln Col- 
lege, California. No sooner were my 
college days over than I developed a 
wild desire for travel, and receiving an 
offer from a theatrical company that 
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was to play in the western 
towns, I gladly accepted it. 
For a few years I traveled 
about the country, gaining 
a wide and varied experi- 
ence, playing all kinds of 
parts. Returning to San 
Francisco in 1878, I was 
appointed stage director of 
the Baldwin Theater, and 
also held the same position 
at the Bush Street Theater 
and Grand Opera House. 
Adelaide Neilson played her 
final engagement, and what 
proved to be her last part, 
while I was stage manager 
at the Baldwin. Her last 
night in ’Frisco is memora- 
ble to me in many ways. 
The people decided to give 
her a grand testimonial, and 
seats were selling at fabu- 
lous sums. She was to play 
one act each from five of 
her most popular réles. 
During the balcony scene 
of ‘Juliet,’ when I was as- 
sisting her up the stairs, 
she lost one of her slippers, 
but in the excitement for- 
got about it until after the 
act was over. When I re- 
turned it to her she care- 
lessly remarked, ‘Oh! keep 
that as a souvenir of me,’ 
and no doubt that little 
slipper may still be found 
among the interesting mementos at 
the Baldwin. ’ 

‘*Miss Neilson was of a most gen- 
erous nature and gave to every one. 
I had revised her Shakespearian ré- 
pertoire, and wishing to show her 
gratitude she requested me to visit her 
dressing-room after the performance. 
When I came she said, ‘Mr. Belasco, I 
want to thank you for your kind assist- 
ance during my engagement here, but 
don’t know how. Look among those 
trinkets and choose something.’ The 
dressing-table was strewn with dia- 
monds and other valuables, but an odd 
and quaint black pearl pin caught my 
eye. When Miss Neilson saw that I 




















was going to decide on this she said, 
‘Oh! I’m so sorry that you have fancied 
the black pearl. I regard it as my 
mascot. When I mislay it I have bad 
luck, and really I cannot part with it.’ 
I bade .her good-by and thought no 
more of the trinket. Some days after, 
however, I received a little box from 
Miss Neilson inclosing the black pearl 
and this note: ‘I feel that I am going 
to meet with bad luck, mascot or no 
mascot, so here’s the black pearl. Keep 
it in remembrance of our pleasant 
’Frisco days.’ The next I heard of 
her was her untimely death. 

‘*But about my plays. My first was 
‘Hearts of Oak,’ played by James 
Hearne for several seasons. Next 
came ‘La Belle Russe,’ originaliy pro- 
duced in ’Frisco. The late Lester 
Wallack was there at the time and 
arranged with me for its 
New York presentation. 
He put it on at Wallack’s 
with Rose Coghlan in the 
leading part and it ran the 
entire season. Following 
this was ‘May Blossom,’ 
produced at the Madison 
Square with Georgia Cay- 
van asthe heroine. This 
ran here for several months. 
I next wrote ‘Lord Chum- 
ley’ for E. H. Sothern. It 
was first seen at the Ly- 
ceum, where it proved to 
be a strong drawing attrac- 
tion. Mr. Sothern is to 
revivesit during his present 
engag@ment. After this 
came ‘Valerie,’ written for 
the late Lester Wallack. 
By the way, this was the 
last part ever studied by 
that gifted comedian. The 
rehearsals of ‘ Valerie’ were 
‘a great trialto him. One 
day he would be letter per- 
fect and the next scarcely 
remember a line. He felt 
that his life was slowly 
ebbing away, for frequently 
he remarked to me: ‘Da- 
vid, you have given me the 
last part that the public 
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shall ever see me play.’ So it proved 
to be, as onlya few months following 
the production of ‘ Valerie’ we heard 
of his unfortunate death. My two 
next were ‘The Wife’ and ‘ The Char- 
ity Ball,’ written in collaboration with 
the late Henry de Mille, both of which 
were produced by the Lyceum stock 
company and enjoyed longruns. ‘ Men 
and Women’ was written for Charles 
Frohman’s stock company and‘ brought 
out by him at Proctor’s Theater. 
This ran the entire season here. ‘ The 
Girl I Left Behind Me’ was the open- 
ing play at the new Empire Thea- 
ter, presented by Frohman’s stock 
company. It ran for many months at 
this house and was_ subsequently 
played at the Academy last season. I 
have just finished a play for A. M. 
Palmer called ‘The Heart of Mary- 
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land,’ to be performed in the near fu- 
ture at Palmer’s. That, I think, fin- 
ishes my record up to date.” 

Mr. Belasco’s plays have all proved 
powerful drawing attractions, and 
some five of them are being played 
this season to excellent business. Mr. 
Belasco has the greatest knowledge of 
the technique of dramatic art. He is 
one of our most able stage directors, 
and lucky is the young and aspiring 
artiste who is fortunate enough to 
come under his critical and disciplined 
eye, for no matter how little talent 
she may possess, association with this 
gifted playwright will prove of inesti- 
mable value and service in pursuit of 
her artistic profession. 

Mrs. Belasco, like her husband, is 
also a native of San Francisco. She 
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was educated there in a pri- 
vate school and married 
when very young. She ac- 
companiéd her husband east 
and has since made New 
York her home. Mrs. Be- 
lasco has a most charming 
and vivacious personality 
that wins for her many 
friends. She is also a bril- 
liant conversationalist, 
which easily makes her the 
center of attraction at the 
many social functions that 
she graces, 

Mr. William Gillette is the 
Only one of our prominent 
playwrights who is distin- 
guished for writing a num- 
ber of successful plays and 
also playing the leading 
comedy part in many of 
them, While a member of 
Macauley’s stock company 
Mr. Gillette conceived the 
idea for his first play, ‘‘The 
Professor,” which was pro- 
duced at the Madison Square 
Theater and had a long and 
successful run there. In 
this comedy Mr. Gillette 
played for four seasons. His 
next work was a dramati- 
zation of Mrs. Burnett’s 
charming story, ‘‘Esmeral- 
da,” in which Annie Russell as the 
heroine made such a delightful im- 


pression. Following this came ‘‘ The 
Private Secretary,” played at thefMadi- 
son Square by Herbert Kelceyj Wm. 


Lemoyne, M. A. Kennedy, Mrs. Whif- 
fen, and Mr. Gillette as The Secretary. 
This play .enjoyed one of the longest 
and most prosperous runs that the 
Madison Square ever had. Mr. Gil- 
lette has played the part of Zhe Secre- 
tary over one thousand times, and still - 
occasionally appears in it. He next 
wrote ‘‘Held by the Enemy,” which 
was produced at the Madison Square. 
In this he played the comedy part dur- 
ing several special engagements, such 
as that at Palmer’s and in Philadelphia, 
Chicago and San Francisco. In this 
play he introduced the wonderful effect 























of the sound of a horse’s hoofs striking 
on a stone pavement in the distance, 
and gradually coming nearer and 
nearer, until the excited auditor mo- 
mentarily expected to see the gallop- 
ing animal rush on the stage. This 
mechanical contrivance proved to be 
one of the most telling points of the 
play, and never failed to secure an en- 
thusiastic outburst of applause. ‘‘A 
Legal Wreck ” was his next play, also 
presented at the Madison Square. Un- 
doubtedly he must look upon this 
house (now called Hoyt’s) with the 
fondest recollections, for of the seven 
successful comedies he has written, 
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five of them have enjoyed long and 
favorable runs at this theater. 

** All the Comforts of Home” was 
originally brought out at the Boston 
Museum and in New York at Proctor’s. 
‘Mr, Wilkinson’s Widows,” his next 
play, was produced here, both plays 
having had prosperous runs at this 
theater. His latest play has the novel 
title of ‘*Too Much Johnston,” and 
I know that Mr. Gillette’s admirers 


‘are quite confident that this will prove 


but another play to be added to the 
list of successes made by this popular 
and clever author 

Mary Penfield. 





FERRY Christmas! These olden 
words of cheery greeting, if ut- 
tered in the South during the 

war, would have sounded like a mock- 

ing echo from the past. 

Especially would this have been true 
in 1864, for the Southland was then 
sorely stricken, and Christmas that 
year was known as the ‘‘ Black Christ- 
mas,” 

Coming events were casting their 
shadows upon the hearthstones of its 
people, and they felt that there was 
impending over them a calamity as un- 
speakable as it was undefined. 

Christmas is peculiarly the day of 
reminiscence, when memory presides 
over the household altar and with re- 
lentleg fidelity brings into view the 
lights and shadows that have fallen 
upon the canvas where has been 
traced the record of our lives. 

Christmas, 1864, was the fourth 
Christmas Day that had come since 
unhallowed hands had opened in our 
once happy country 


‘* The purple testament of bleeding war.” 


But the war did not bring sorrow 
alone to southern homes. In thousands 


of homesteads of the North also there 
were empty chairs that told of the 
unreturning brave, and there too proud 
forms were borne back on their bloody 
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shields to many a Spartan mother’s 
breast. 

But the heart-breaking bereavements 
common to both sections were at- 
tended in the South by material priva- 
tions that were unknown in the North- 
ern States. The South was a money- 
less land, and its marts of business, 
once resonant with the busy hum of 
trade, were silent and deserted. 

Cotton had been king—a veritable 
‘white czar”—but its scepter was 
broken and its diadem laidin the dust. 

The fleets of the United States had 
closed in upon the ports of the South 
like a shroud of iron, and there was 
no flow of commerce within its bor- 
ders. 

As it was almost wholly agricultural, 
with few mills or factories, the me- 
chanic arts never having been fostered 
among its people, they were driven to 
strange shifts to supply their needs for 
clothing and household conveniences. 
In the winter of 1864 common calico 
that had run the blockade was sold at 
one hundred dollars per yard—in Con- 
federate currency, it is true, but the 
same sum would have bought twenty 
bushels of corn or a hundred pounds 
of cotton. A pair of stout leather 
shoes cost three hundred dollars and 
a pound of Rio coffee one hundred and 
fifty dollars, 
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Strange to say, the welcome berry 
was Called ‘‘ Lincoln coffee,” although 
the name of that great American and 
most benign character was not then a 
grateful sound inthe South. A farmer 
whose son had sent him a pound or two 
of it, captured among the spoils of a 
battle-field in Virginia, told me that it 
was so called because the ‘* Yankees 
raised it.”” I found on inquiry that he 
had in mind the tropical region of Con- 
necticut which produced the nutmeg— 


‘ chief spice of morning lands—which 


had caused much wonderment among 
southern housewives before the war, 
who could always detect the wooden 
counterfeit by simply grating it. 

A palatable substitute was found for 
coffee in sweet potatoes sliced thin and 
roasted to a dark brown in the oven, 
and also in parched oats and wheat, 
and slender thorns were used for pins, 
but nothing could supply the place of 
the needle. Sage and mint and the 
leaves of the peach-tree were substi- 
tuted for the cheering herb of China. 

The wear and tear of four years’ use 
made sad havoc of wardrobes of the 
women and severely taxed their re- 
sources to replace them. The bridal 
dress that had been carefully put away, 
to be now and then contemplated rever- 
ently as recalling love’s young dream in 
the dear, dead summer of the heart, 
was brought out from the cedar chest, 
where perchance it had lain for more 
than a generation, and after being al- 
tered, worn in the daily round of house- 
hold dutics. 

But the perplexities that arose.out of 
the war blockade grew apace with the 
mothers of South Carolina as Christ- 
mas approached. Then the spinning- 
wheels hummed and the old house- 
looms clattered louder than ever. 
These had been resorted to in the 
second year of the war as the last re- 
source to furnish wearing material. 

The Christmas box had to be pre- 
pared, its precious contents consisting 
of articles of clothing, biscuits, roasted 
chickens, a ham or two, and a ginger 
cake, for the never-to-be-forgotten 
husband, son or brother serving as a 
soldier at the front under the ensign of 
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the State, where the brightest blades of 
her chivalry were being broken on the 
impregnable shield of the Union. 

The Christmas of 1864 was certainly 
the most solemn feast day ever cele- 
brated by the people of South Caro- 
lina. It seemed to them that the pil- 
lared firmament itself was being shaken, 
for Sherman’s army of veterans had 
marched from the blue mountains to 
the blue sea, and on December 22d 
had entered Savannah, and there un- 
furled the flag of the United States to 
the winds of the Atlantic. 

It was well known that the object of 
its far march was to strike the heart 
of the Confederacy, and its advance 
was 

** Like to the Pontic Sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feel retiring ebb.” 

As that army was expected to tra- 
verse South Carolina on its march 
northward from the city of Savannah, 
there was great fear throughout the 
homesteads of the State. 

The negroes’ were cheerful, but it 
was noticed that they did not celebrate 
that Christmas with their accustomed 
hilarity, which on that day let joy be 
unconfined. 

I believe that it was Dr. Samuel 
Johnson who observed that ‘‘ we can- 
not depart from a spot with which we 
have long been familiar, knowing that 
we shall never return to it again, with- 
out a sense of sadness.” 

What is true of a place is doubtless 
true of a condition, and the. slaves 
were all conscious that they wee cele- 
brating their last Christmas in bond- 
age. Through some mystic chain of 
intelligence they were fully informed 
of the march of events. Their un- 
known means of communication which 
enabled them, without being able to 
read, to learn within thirty hours or 
less the result of battles fought hun- 
dreds of miles away,,were termed by 
the whites ‘‘the grapevine telegraph.” 

They had, no doubt, a corps of in- 
telligence, consisting of fleet-footed 
runners carrying the news swiftly by 
short stages, as was done in the High- 
lands in the old Scottish wars. 
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The slaves had heard from afar the 
downward beat of wings as the spirit 
of American liberty descended through 
the smoke of battle upon the South- 
land, and although the sound of break- 
ing shackles was sweetest music to 
their ears, they were content to wait, 
as they expressed it, ‘‘ De Lord’s own 
good time.” They knew that their 
cause was hanging in deadly balance, 
and that their masters were standing 
far to the front in battle-line against 
it, but to them, hereditary ‘vassals 
though they were, had been committed a 
sacred trust, and they kept it inviolate. 

They were the trusted guardians of 
our mothers and our wives and daugh- 
ters, and with a fidelity that never 
wavered the dark-skinned warden of 
our defénseless homes, with the shadow 
of two centuries of race bondage upon 
his forehead, kept the whiteness of his 
soul, in that trust, unstained by a 
single act of treachery. But the ne- 
gro of the South Carolina plantation 
was bound to celebrate that Christmas 
according to his wont, even though the 
coming of the ‘‘crack of doom” was 
heard in the land. The persimmons 
had long been ripe, and the ‘‘ black 
and juicesome ” fruit had fattened the 
well-singed ’possums that for three 
days had hung in the frosty air front- 
ing the slave quarter. 

Baked ’possum and sweet potatoes 
were the dearest realization of the 
slave’s gastric dream. They were to 
him ‘‘the substance of things hoped 
for.” The royal bird of the barn- 
yard might swing his red wattles and 
glitter in the sun while shaking with 
tremulous stride his plumage of golden 
bronze, but his succulent plumpness 
could not tempt the negro’s mouth 
away from ’possum. The turkey-gob- 
bler was ‘‘not in it” with baked ’pos- 
sum, which I can only describe as the 
sublime of roast pig. 

The Confederate soldiers, save 
where they servéd west of the Missis- 
sippi and along the southern coast, 
had a hard Christmas in that fourth 
year of our internecine war. It was 
especially a black and bitter day with 
the Army of Northern Virginia, for 
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nearly all its communications with its 
supplies had been cut, and the regular 
army ration for one man had to be di- 
vided among three. 

It was a pale soldiery that held the 
lines of Richmond and Petersburg 
against. the steady attack of Grant’s 
iron legions; their faces pallid from 
want, but glorious in the light of bat- 
tle. The soldiers of both armies 
rested on the birthday of the Prince 
of Peace. No battle or engagement 
was fought on Christmas Day in that 
great war which during its progress 
marshaled three millions of American 
soldiers in opposing lines, 

How sparse was the fare of the 
Confederate soldiers on that chief of 
festal days may be indicated by the 
Christmas dinner of their illustrious 
commander. General Lee presided 
over a rough pine table around which 
sat, in his tent near Richmond, five 
general officers who were his guests. 
In front of him, resting upon a large 
platter of blue delftware, a part of 
his ancestral stock, was a boiled cab- 
bage of medium size, smoking with 
the pot liquor and surmounted by 
a bit of bacon—the pitce de resist- 
ance—about an inch in thickness and 
three inches in breadth. The cabbage 
was flanked on the right by a dish 
holding eight or ten boiled sweet po- 
tatoes. Hiram, General Lee’s black 
cook, who did duty also as his body- 
servant, had prepared the dinner and 
laid the table, and with the instinct 
of true generalship, caught no doubt 
from his renowned master, had made 
his line of edibles strongest at the 
center. He had placed in the mid- 
dle of the table a dried-apple pie of 
generous dimensions, incased in a 
crust which seemed, from its tensile 
strength, designed as an armor to pro- 
tect the vital parts within. 

Hiram, with somewhat of dignified 
repose in his martial form, stood, nap- 
kin in hand, which he carried in the 
military attitude of ‘‘ attention” as the 
general proceeded to help his guests. 
After helping a plate to cabbage he 
asked each guest the momentous ques- 
tion: 
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‘*Can I help you, general, to a piece 
of the bacon?” 

As each in turn declined the prof- 
fered morsel with thanks, Hiram heaved 
a deep sigh of relief and recovered his 
wonted composure, that for some cause 
had been very much disturbed. 

At the close of the dinner and as 
the guests retired from the tent, Gen- 
_ eral Lee, excusing himself to them for 
‘ a moment, turned back and said to 
his faithful servitor: 

‘‘ Hiram, we have another cabbage, 
have we not?” 

‘Yes, sah, Marse Bob,” was the 
answer, to which the general of all the 
armies of the Confederate States of 
America replied: 

‘*Well, Hiram, you had better save 
that piece of bacon to season the 
other cabbage.” 

Against that suggestion the negro, 
unawed by power, uttered a quick pro- 
test. He exclaimed: 

*¢ No, sah, Marse Bob, Ican’t do dat, 
sah! I’se borrer dat chunk o’ bacon 
from one ob my church sistah, sah, 
an’ I done gib her my p’role ob honah, 
sah, dat I would return dat same bacon 
right straight back to-her own han’, 
sah!” 

General Lee was too true a gentle- 
man and soldier to ask even his slave 
to violate his parole of honor, and 
placidly saying, ‘‘ Well, Hiram,” he 
turned away to join his guests. 

In connection with that dinner I 
must relate one of those many pleasing 
incidents that occurred in the official 
intercourse between the two great com- 
manders of those splendid armies that 
so long confronted each other on the 
lines of Richmond. 

Near sundown on that Christmas 
an officer entered our lines under flag 
of truce, bearing a letter from Gen- 
eral Grant addressed to General Lee. 

It was a letter of inquiry as to the 
condition of a Federal colonel who 
had been severely wounded and cap- 
tured by our troops the week before, 
and who was then in the hospital. 

General Lee at once. dispatched 
one of his aids to ascertain and report 


the condition of the officer, and he | 
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was soon enabled to answer that he 
was gratified to be able to inform Gen- 
eral Grant that the captured colonel 
was in a fair way to recovery from his 
wound, and had been much cheered 
on being told of General Grant’s so- 
licitude regarding him, 

As the young officer who bore the 
flag was about to take his leave, he 
said: 

‘*General Lee, I am directed by 
General Grant to give you his com- 
pliments, and to state that he has full 
information daily of everything that 
transpires within your lines, and he 
even knows what you had for dinner 
to-day.” 

General Lee's countenance, usually 
marked by the deepest care, lighted 
up with a genial smile as he answered: 

‘*Captain, please return my compli- 
ments to General Grant, and say that 
I doubt very much whether his infor- 
mation as to what transpires in my 
lines is as full and correct as he thinks 
it is. I certainly cannot believe that 
he knows what I had for my Christmas 
dinner to-day, for I know him to be a 
generous man, and if he had known 
what I had for my dinner to-day, he 
would surely have sent me a part of his 
own.” ; 

I should add that the ‘‘ Black Christ- 
mas” of war times is fast fading into 
dim tradition among the people of the 
South. It is recalled by them only to 
contrast gratefully the bright present 
with the dark past. The way they 
elected to tread in those eventful, days 
was full of suffering, but they walked 
it to the end with the light of honor in 
their eyes and true American heroism 
in their hearts. 

‘Old Glory” is now a welcome 
symbol in all their homes; a merry 
Christmas has long since come back to 
them under its beneficent folds, where 
the Blue and the Gray both lean alike on 
the great mother-heart of the Union, 
clasped in the same endearing em- 
brace, 


‘* While hushed is every thought that springs 
From out the bitterness of things.” 


Z. J. Mackey. 
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A SUMMER NIGHT ON THE WEICHSEL. 
From the painting by W. Stryowski, By Per. Berlin Photo Co. 
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CARLY MORNING. 
By Per. Berlin Phot 
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From the painting by Mion. 
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A GRECIAN GIRL. 
From the painting by Sichel. By Per. Berlin Photo Cc, 

















ROM the windows of the railway 
carriage we eagerly watched for 


the first sight of Venice. On 
either hand the flat plains of Lom- 
bardy stretched away until the distant 
horizon was still dotted with those 
great poplars which seemingly filed 
in stately procession past the train. 
The vines hung in swinging garlands 
from tree to tree, and long straight 
- ditches which apparently extended il- 
limitable distances in both directions 
but slightly varied the monotony of 
the vast rice-fields which bordered our 
way. 

We had read our Baedeker and en- 
deavored to cram the history of that 
wonderful Venetian Republic into our 
already overstocked brains, and com- 
pared hotels and the prices thereof 
with the impartial judgment of those 
whose funds are the measure of a Eu- 
ropean trip, studied the map and de- 
cided to go to the Hotel de Monaco. 

Not that the name, suggestive of 
high play, offered us inducements for 
retrieving our expended funds, but the 
guide-book gave it the star indicative 
of respectability at a reasonable price, 
and besides it was situated on the 
Grand Canal within easy walking dis- 
tance of the Piazza San Marco. 

At last, having halted at Mestre for 
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a quarter of an hour, where 
we enjoyed the magnificence 
of the two carabinieri who 
paced the station platform 
(twin brothers apparently to the two 
we had left at the station in Padua 
earlier in the day, and of the same 
family as the pair we saw at Florence 
the week before), the train ap- 
proached the seashore, and as it pulled 
slowly across the long bridge which 
to-day links the city of Venice with 
the mainland, the Queen of the Adri- 
atic came into view, beautiful as Ve- 
nus rising from the deep to our longing 
eyes. 

The first impression was that of a 
city partly submerged, for cities built 
in the sea are not often approached by 
train; but the beauty of it all was so 
far in excess of our expectations that 
I can but envy those who have still in 
prospect the delight of a first view of 
Venice. 

A few hay-boats and fisher-craft were 
slowly making their ways through the 
lagoons, long lines of stakes marking 
the channels. The sea was perfectly 
smooth, reflecting the opal-tinted sky, 
and at the meeting-point of water and 
vapor, bathed in the golden sunshine, 
hung the towers and domes of 
Venice. 
> I haverarely left a train with greater 
satisfaction than on that occasion, 
and while it had brought us safely and 
with reasonable expedition, even for 
an Italian railway, to our destination, 
it seemed so entirely out of harmony 
with the surroundings that for the 
moment I resented the existence of 
all the locomotives and rapid-transit 
schemes on earth. As we left the 
station, congratulating ourselves on 
being free from the age of steam for 
a few days at least, coming out on the 
Grand Canal, upon which the station 
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faces, a saucy little steamer with toot- 
ing whistle and churning screw was 
among the first craft which met our 
gaze. 

This was a disappointment, but a 
few minutes later we were lying on the 
cushions of a gondola, gliding through 
narrow by-canals, under arched bridges 
and, as far as 
surroundings 
were con- 
cerned, in an- 
other age. 

The entire 
business of 
transporting 
persons and 
goods in Ven- 
ice is by water, 
for the simple 
reason that 
the streets are 
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‘canals, separating the city into irreg- 


ular islands. It is possible to walk 
from one end of the city to the other 
through narrow alleys and _ over 
bridges, and there are a few rea- 
sonably wide streets, but there are 
neither cabs, wagons nor horses, for 
there is nowhere to use them. 

We passed many large boats, capable 
of carrying from five to ten tons of 
merchandise, which have neither decks 
nor sails but are propelled by long 
poles in the narrow water-ways and 
by oars through the wider canals. 

The principal entrances to palaces 
and houses are along their water-fronts, 
and private gondolas, with the oarsmen 
dressed in the livery 
of the family, are to 


be seen lying at the \ 
steps instead of a car- A 
riage and pair. J | 


We met several gondolas carrying 
departing tourists to the outgoing train, 
the nationality of some of the travelers 
being easily recognizable by their bag- 
gage piled before them in the boats; 
the Englishman’s litter of leather luy- 
gage, rugs and walking-sticks contrast- 
ing with the American’s orderly array 
of trunk and hand-bag. 

The Hotel de Monaco proved equal 
to our expectations as to location, al- 
though it sheltered us only during 
waking hours. One never tires of the 
delights of out-of-door life in this 
strange city, and as for work, although 
we were prepared for quantities of 
sketching, who would dabble in pig- 
ments when the rarest colors of nature 
and art were spread before him, and 
who labor when he has but to lift a 
finger to be carried off for a lotus-eat- 
ing voyage through canal and lagoon? 

The Grand Canal, which runs, if any- 
thing may properly be described as 
running in Venice, in a serpentine 
course through the city, is bordered on 
either side by palaces nearly its entire 
length. 

These were formerly the residences 
of wealthy and powerful nobles and 
merchants, but most of them are now 
falling to decay or used as warehouses, 
and one receives a melancholy impres- 
sion from these crumbling mansions 
and the greater ruin which has come 
upon the families which, once rulers 
of the Mediterranean and arbiters of 
nations, are now extinct or sunk into 
poverty and forgotten. 

Swift little omnibus steamers ply up 
and down the Grand Canal, making 
frequent stoppages on either side, the 
fare from any station to any other 
being ten centesimi, or two cents, which 
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reasonable rate is advanced fifty per 
cent. on Sundays and other holidays. 
The gondoliers resented this innova- 
tion, but even their sturdy natures 
could not withstand the march of 
progress, and while they still possess 
a monopoly of passenger-carrying, ex- 
cept on the Grand Canal, they lose no 
opportunity of anathematizing their 
swift unpicturesque rivals. 

Three bridges cross the canal—the 
Rialto, a splendid stone-arched bridge 
with a single span, and two modern 
iron bridges which are as hideous as 
only certain types of iron bridges can 
be. 

It was delightful to take one of the 
little steamers in the late afternoon and 
go down to the Giardino Publico at the 
extreme easterly end of Venice, and 
after a stroll through the park and per- 
haps a cup of coffee at the kiosk there, 
to sail back to the city at sunset when 
the whole scene was glowing with color. 
The towers and domes of the city and 
the vessels in the harbor seemed to 
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float in a golden mist, the sky flamed 
crimson and purple, and the whole 
composition mirrored in the sea was 
indescribably beautiful. 

In the evening two or three large 
boats, decorated with Chinese lanterns 
and carrying parties of singers and 
musicians, drift up and down the Grand 
Canal, making night musical with old 
Venetian and Neapolitan songs. 

Pleasure-seekers in other gondolas 
join company with these troubadours 
until a flotilla of a score or two is 
formed, and with mellow voices and 
tinkling mandolins they slowly glide 
along, welcoming a newly arrived ship 
with colored fire or serenading the 
guests at the various hotels along the 
canal. At the close of a chorus one 
of the musicians with hat in hand steps 
from boat to boat soliciting contribu- 
tions, and the auditors are not nig- 
gardly in rewarding these amphibious 
musical itinerants. 

Some of the singers have remarkably 
good voices, and occasionally two par- 
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ties, a quarter of a 
mile distant, sing re- 
sponsively some sweet 
old song with unique 
and charming effect. 

It needs but little imagination to 
fancy one’s self back in the romantic 
age when young gallants serenaded 
their inamoratas beneath these same 
balconies, and as the gondolas glide 
silently past the house of Desdemona, 
one listens, almost expecting to hear 
some ghostly echo of the tragedy 
which was enacted behind those barred 
windows centuries ago. 

Of course, the nineteenth-century 
idiot, who prides himself on his prac- 
ticality and sound common-sense, will 
insist on telling you that it is clearly 
impossible, for any number of reasons, 
that such an absurd affair ever oc- 


IN THE FISHERMEN’S 
QUARTER, 


curred in that or any other house, and 
possibly he may be happy in his unbe- 
lief; but we in blessed, unquestioning 

faith accepted the legend, gazed 

awe-struck at the house and were 
happy in our delusion. The same 
tnimaginative 
gentleman will 
also cite history 
and incontrover- 
tible proofs that 
the Bridge of 
Sighs was not 
crossed by the 
unhappy prisoner 
on his way to the 
damp dungeons 
across the canal 
from the Ducal 
Palace; that the 
aforesaid con- 
demned did not 
cast one last lin- 
gering glance at the blue 
heavens through that win- 
dow, and that it ought not 
to be called the Bridge of 
Sighs, because no record 
exists of any particular 
amount of sighing as hav- 
ing been indulged in there; 
and if you like you may 
believe him, but my fellow-traveler, 
countryman of Thomas Moore and 
Charles Lever, had a more poetic soul, 
and we never doubted a legend or 
shattered an ideal. 

The Piazza San Marco is the great 
out-of-door 
reception- 
room of 
Venice,and 
in the 
evening, 
when the 
cafés which 
surround it 
are bril- 
liantly illu- 
minated, 
the band 
playing in 
the center, 
and all 
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rich and poor, soldier and civilian, 
noble and gondolier, fine lady and 
poor lace-maker, are sauntering 
about or sitting at the tables 
with coffee or ices for refresh- 
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ment, it is one of the most de- 
it lightful spots on earth. 
if The passing throng is not 
only interesting because of the changing 
color and types, but the ear is saluted by 
scraps of conversation and greetings in 
half a dozen different tongues. Amer- 
icans, English, French, Germans, Aus- 
trians, Greeks and Italians from the 
different provinces mingle together 
here, for few tourists fail to pay their 
homage to the Queen of the 
Adriatic if they come in the 
vicinity of her borders. 

In the early morning the 
Piazza is filled with flocks of 
pigeons which are very tame, 





running about as if they had _ 


no fear of man; indeed they 


have no cause to fear the Ve- 
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netians, for they have been fed for years 
at the expense of the city, anditis only - 
recently that they have been obliged to 
depend on chance or charity for their 
breakfast. We bought little packages 
of corn from a man whose bearing was 
not the less that of a proud Venetian 
because he kept a little stand for the 
sale of sea-shells and pigeon-feed under 
the colonnade of St. Mark’s; and after 
scattering the grains about the pave- 
ment, in a moment the air about us 
was filled with busy wings, and holding 
our hands outstretched, with some corn 
therein, the pigeons perched on arms, 
hands and heads, scrambling and flut- 
tering for places where they might gain 
the best pickings. 

The Cathedral of San Marco stands 
at the end of the Piazza, and while Mr. 
Ruskin has described this wonderful 
church in detail and in most exquisite 
language, even his eloquence fails to 
prepare one for its richness and beauty. 

Portal and column in precious Ori- 
ental marbles, shafts of alabaster, ceil- 
irg of gold mosaic, the floor another 
field ot tesserze, lamps and candelabra 
cunningly wrought and ornamented, 

combine to form a picture of 
ecclesiastical magnificence with- 
out parallel. ‘Treasures of con- 
quest and adventure by doge, 
admiral and general have been 
lavished on both exterior and 
interior, and it is the most char- 
acteristic monument of the once- 
powerful Republic. 





THE COLUMN OF ST. 


MARK’S AND SAN GEORGIO. 
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DESDEMONA’S HOUSE. 


Above the main entrance stand the 
four bronze horses. which, having 
been brought to Rome by Augustus 
Cesar as a decoration for his triumphal 
arch, served afterward a similar pur- 
pose for his successors Nero, Domi- 
tian, Trajan and Constantine. 

The latter transported them to By- 
zantium when the Roman Empire was 
divided, and set them up on the Hip- 


podrome of his new capital. When 
the Venetians and French captured 
and despoiled Constantinople in 1204 
the horses fell to the lot of the for- 
mer, and having carried them to 
Venice, they were first placed on the 
Arsenal and afterward removed to the 
entrance of St. Mark’s. Another and 
greater conqueror and despoiler came 
to Venice in the present century, and, 
curiously, the nation which had assist- 
ed the Venetians in the acquisition of 
these ancient treasures carried them 
off in turn, and Napoleon the First 
crowned his Arc de Triomphe at Paris 
with the bronzes. 

Napoleon fell, and in 1815 the Em- 
peror of Austria was present in the 
Piazza San Marco when the _ horses 
were once more placed on their pedes- 
tals above the cathedral door; and 
there they stand to-day with proudly 
arched necks and lifted hoofs, as if 
spurning the common gaze, awaiting 
the coming of the next conqueror. 

Beside the cathedral rises the Ducal 
Palace, hoary with age, beautiful with- 
in and without, mysterious and sinister 
still,although the terrible scenes which 
have been enacted within and about it 
have now only a place in history. 

In the colonnade which extends 
along the side next the Piazetta, two 
columns and the balustrade between 
them are of a reddish marble; and 
from this spot the sentenccs of death 
were pronounced before the populace 
below. 

The palace is full of interest, the 
great saloons decorated in the most 
sumptuous manner where the Venetian 
senate and councils sat for centuries, 
mysterious cabinets and passages elo- 
quent of the days when the Council of 
Ten ruled patrician and plebeian with 
a rod of iron, and anonymous accusa- 
tion, secret tribunals and unrecorded 
sentences made opinions hazardous 
and life uncertain. 

The ‘‘lion’s mouth,” an aperture 
opening into the anteroom of the coun- 
cil, is still shown, where information 
or accusal might be inserted without 
disclosing the identity of the accuser. 
Down in the dungeons are stones worn 
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smooth by unhappy prisoners, and de- 
spite the magnificence of the building, 
the sensitive visitor must experience a 
feeling of oppression because of the 
dark and bloody deeds which have oc- 
curred within these massive walls, and 
which still seem to exert a psychic in- 
fluence. 

At the end of the Piazzetta, near the 
water-front of the Palazzo, stand two 
great granite columns, one crowned by 
the winged lion of St. Mark, the other 
by the figure of St. Theodore and the 
crocodile. There is a legend that 
when the columns were erected one 
Barattieri was of great service in the 
work, and when the shafts were finally 
in position he was asked to name the 
reward for his labor. He asked leave 
to establish gaming-tables on the pave- 
ment between them, and although 
gambling was illegal in Venice at the 
time, the honor of the Republic could 
not suffer by a refusal to carry out a 
promise; but a decree was made pro- 
viding that in future all public execu- 
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tions should take place on this spot, 
and so the schemer was foiled, and 
presumably was obliged to seek his 
game in other territory. 

The gondoliers await passengers on 
the water side of the Piazzetta, and 
while they are sometimes unpleasantly 
solicitous for custom, it is amusing to 
watch their frantic efforts te induce 
Americans or English people to em- 
bark in preference to their own coun- 
trymen, as they are evidently aware of 
the proneness of the American to tip 
extravagantly when he has begun to 
tip at all. The gondoliers are excel- 
lent guides, however, knowing all about 
everything in Venice, or pretending to 
knowledge with such success that one 
never doubts their marvelous descrip- 
tions and harrowing details. 

On a gondola trip up the Grand 
Canal the ‘‘ pape,” as the gondolier is 
called, gave the names of all the pal- 
aces on both sides the stream, and as 
we checked them off on our map we 
found he had not made a single error. 
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The ‘‘ pape” usually curled himself 
up in the end of the gondola and slept 
while we sketched, and we enjoyed 
many delightful hours on canal and 
rio, too enraptured with the beauty of 
it all to be critical of anything. 

‘¢Santa Lucia” sounded as sweetly 


the last evening as on the night we 
had first heard its melody from the 
boats on the Grand Canal; and when 
the train carried us away toward Vero- 
na the next morning, we watched the 
city of the sea fading into the distance 
with profound regret. 
Llmer Elisworth Garnsey. 





A VENETIAN BY-WAY, 


DUTY. 


HAN duty no diviner word 
Nor lovelier have the angels heard: 
Tis first a trumpet of command 
Blown shrilly, but if thou obey 
In music down the voiceful land 
The vibrant echo lilts away. 


Robertus D, Love. 




















A CASTLE 


HAD mounted an omnibus on the 

Boulevard Rousseau and comfort- 

ably seated myself in a corner of 
the dimly lighted vehicle. 

A pale-faced girl sat at my side, and 
her marble cheeks glistened with tears. 
Sympathy is not my strong point. 
When I was a young man distress dis- 
solved me like the sunbeam pierces the 
dew-drop and translates its vapor to 
the sky. Misery always made the 
wings of my soul flutter, and I felt at 
once a struggle to rise to the heroic. 
But now I am old and the frost of 
years is on my feelings like the locked 
lid on a family chest of silver. 

But those tearful eyes rolled in their 
liquid loveliness, and their light shone 
like a shaft of burnished metal. 

‘*What ails you?” I asked kindly. 

‘‘Me? Nothing. I weep for my 
brother.” 

Her unselfishness robed her in the 
garb of a heroine. I wanted to know 
more. 

‘* Where is your brother?” 

‘“*At home. Very sick.” 

She had asked the conductor to stop 
at the Place Moliére, and was about 
to alight, when I carried a small 
bundle to the street and asked to be 
allowed to go to her brother. 

Across this wide esplanade, dedi- 
cated to the memory of dramatic 
genius, there is an abrupt turn in the 
street that leads to a large building of 
stone. It is a dreary structure, the 
fitting abode of present misery, as it 
had been of past crime. Here the 
phoenix of the Revolution expired in 
the fires of its ferocity, to rise again 
and again from its ashes and spread 
gloom and rapine and eternal wrong. 

The girl’s foot-fall seemed a signal 
for a lightat the upper window, which 
cautiously opened. 

‘*Who is there?” asked a trembling 
and an aged voice. 

‘‘Only Clarette, mother.” 


IN SPAIN. 


I felt easier when I heard that gold- 
en word. 

Wherever is a mother the angel of 
mercy is with her. She is never alone. 

We entered a room at the end of the 
hallway. 

The brother, pallid, weak, seemed to 
be fading from the earth like a beauti- 
ful flower that a rude wind had with- 
ered. It was Youth in the embrace of 
Love, passing to the arms of Death. 
Never a strong child, a fever had 
sapped his strength and was now loos- 
ening the ties of life. 

I scrutinized the fading features; 
gentleness of a woman blended with a 
masculine look of purpose. Ambition 
was graven on the broad brow, and the 
lips denoted purity of thought. All is 
not yet lost. I will save this boy. 
Ambition, hope, faith, that are imaged 
in your noble face, shail be for thee 
and for the waiting world, to bless it. 
I, who for all these years had lived for 
myself alone, whose life had been an 
air-bubble floating with the mote in 
the sunbeam, realized that I had been 
a blank page in a volume of fifty-seven 
chapters. 

Philanthropy seized me like a fever. 
I wanted to do good at every turn. A 
young doctor, poor and struggling, 
gladly and promptly answered my call. 
A druggist who was striving to own his 
store filled the prescriptions. There 
was hope, the doctor told us. When 
he left in the gray of the following 
dawn, his words of cheer were more 
glowing to our hearts than the reap- 
pearing sun. 

A few weeks’ constant care had re- 
stored the ebbing strength, and the 
boy brightened like a tree fed by the 
waters of a brook. 

My visits were daily. I forgot my- 
self. I did not quarrel with the waiter 
that the Burgundy was too warm. 

My dyspepsia had disappeared. In 
the streets, at the table, by my bed, I 
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saw atrinity brighter to me than the 
theologist’s glory — goodness, grati- 
tude and love. I who laughed at day 
dreams dreamed on when the noon- 
day beam gilded the obscurest corner. 
I could see that boy, so fair to look 
upon, winning laurels, gaining fortune. 
I could see him walking with his sister 
in cathedral aisles to link her life to 
the youth she had loved when poverty 
made havoc of the hope and despair 
had burnt her soul till its inner shell 
was like a charred and ashen tree. 

The mother, too, rested at their 
side, with a loving child at either arm 
supporting the fading form now worn 
with the strife for those she loved. 

When the summer days warmed the 
air and filled it with perfume from the 
wild flowers and golden radiance from 
the blue sky, the dimness and the still- 
ness of the winter’s woe, and all was 
joy where had been tears, the light 
and love of their hearts shone like a 
torch in the dark and empty corridors 
of my dreary existence, 


A violent shake of my arm aroused 
me. I looked around. Dierbon, my 
old companion in cards and cheer, 
wanted to know what ailed me. 

‘You have been in a trance.” 

‘“*T really dreamed that I was doing 
good.” 

‘*Thank God it was only a dream!”’ 
was the reply. 

We went down into the gay streets, 
into the wakeful world. 

A flower-girl offered a bunch of 
blushing roses for only fifty centimes. 

**Don’t bother us!” 

‘*Kind sir, I have a child dying at 
home. A little—a little—help.” 

The voice seemed to be dying, too, 
with the spirit of the child. 

‘“What did that woman want?” 

‘*Oh! I never hear them.”’ 

We crossed to the Eden Theater. 

‘*There’s Clotilde Passevert.”’ 

‘* Did she acknowledge your diamond 
nosegay?” 

‘*She never thanks.” 

Edward Lande. 


WHITE NIGHTS. 


LOWLY through the dawn’s opaque, 
Paling stars, like tired sheep, 
One by one their journey take, 
Yet I cannot sleep. 


Round my bed weird shadows steal 
In continual come and go— 
Ghastly fancies that reveal 
Every grief I know. 


God, for thy sweet mercy’s sake 
End the vigil that I keep; 

Give a dreamless peace, and make 
Sleep profound and deep. 


Bitter sorrows I have sown; 
With the day I rise to reap; 

Do not leave me or disown 
This one prayer—for sleep! 


All the weary, weary mile + 
Patiently my feet have trod: 


Now, for just a little while, 


Give me sleep, kind God! 


Mignon Villars. 


























MELBA, 


MELBA—A QUEEN OF SONG. 


OT often among the world’s fa- 
vorites do we find the union of 
genius, physical beauty and per- 

sonalcharm. Inthe presence of genius 
we are commonly called upon to forego 
the othertwo. Beauty rules an empire 
in itself, and a personal charm can 
make us readily forget the absence of 
beauty and genius alike. Each one of 
the gifts can govern alone, but united 
they form a rare and mighty power. 
They are united in Melba. 

Particularly in the case of great sing- 
ers have we been accustomed to for- 
get many things that lacked loveliness 
for the sake of the voice. Melba calls 
on us t&forget nothing. She has the 
living voice of the age, she is a hand- 
‘some woman and she has a delightful 
social charm. ‘The more one sees of 


Melba away from the glamour of the 
footlights and shorn of artificial illusory 
aids, the more do they appreciate her 
as a rare figure among the great art 
ones of the world. 

Her simplicity, the freedom from 
posing, her frankness and cordiality 
are entirely fresh and charming. Born 
an Australian, but having led her art- 
life in Paris, where she has made her 
home, she has adopted French ways 
and ideas in just so far as they lend 
variety; but Melba is at heart an Eng- 
lishwoman, with the suggestions of 
inglish grit and solidity in everything 
she says and does. 

She is a tall, comparatively slender 
woman with a rounded, supple figure 
which comes as close to the feminine 
idea of perfection as any figure may. 
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MELBA AS ‘‘ JULIET.” 


Her face is oval and regular, with clear 
pale complexion and dark brown eyes 
which have something of an Oriental 
look about them. She has pretty, 
crinkly dark hair which always shows 
the touch of a French hand in its 
piquant knot atthe back. She knows 
how to carry herself well, is lithe, 
well poised and graceful and elas- 
tic in her movements. She _ is 
probably in the early thirties, but the 
youth and pliancy of her carriage, to- 
gether with her splendid vitality, cause 
her to appear younger. Then she is 


‘always gowned to perfection—trimly 


fitted for every occasion and with an 
unerring eye to becoming and artistic 
effect. You never find Melba in un- 
tidy draperies, but always sve/te, well 
groomed and with the best of English 
and French in her get-up. ‘To accom- 
plish this she travels with two maids, 
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an English and a French 

one, who can divide their 

talents between tailor-gowns 

and walking-boots and even- 

ing gowns and coiffure. 

Melba believes firmly in 

externals and is never neg- 

lectful of detail. She holds 

décided views about personal 

exterior, dislikes stoutness 

—that fated bugbear of the 

great singers of the earth, 

Patti excepted—and is de- 

termined never to succumb 

to it. This is a blessed hope 

to ally with the greatest so- 

prano of the age, for truly 

and sadly have we not been 

called upon to see our dear 

divas expanding and thick- 

ening, and running out of 

drawing and out of all proper 

association with the pictur- 

esque figures of opera, until 

we have prepared ourselves 

for nothing gracious in out- 

line beyond their voice ? 

Melba’s voice is in exquis- 

ite condition this season, 

‘and with her new operas, 
“Lakme,” ‘*The Hugue- 

nots,” Bemberg’s ‘‘Elaine” 

and as Michaela in ‘‘Car- 

men,” she brings a treasure-store of 
new réles. It is not generally known 
that Melba was the first prima donna 
to accept a subordinate ré/e and sing 
Michaela. She did this about four 
years ago at the performance at the 
Paris Opera Comique for the Bizet 
Statue Fund as a tribute to the com- 
poser. ‘This was her one appearance 
at the Opera Comique, and with her 
were Galli-Marié, the original Carmen, 
Jean de Reszke 2s Don José, and 
Lassalle as Zoreador. Therefrom the 
fashion was set, and the réle of Mi- 
chaela became at once a popular one 
with leading sopranos. Bizet wrote it 
with such intention, the work, being 
cut out for a prima donna, “but as 
Michaela does not form the central 
figure of interest in the drama, no 
prima donna until Melba’s day cared 
to identify herself with it. Now, at 
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MELBA, 
From her latest photograph. 


the Metropolitan Opera House this 
season she sings it again to the Car- 
men of Zélie de Lussan. 

Melba’s triumphant passage as a 
singer is pretty generally known. She 
made her début in Paris, where she was 
immediately noted the greatest soprano 
of the age. London indorsed the ver- 


dict and greeted her as the empress of © 
song. She came, sang and conquered; 
she conquers and will continue to. con- 
quer as long as the human ear remains 
open to a flood of flawless melody 
emitted with the native spontaneity of 
the lark. For a quarter of a century 
Patti reigned supreme. Melba sup- 
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plants her and comparisons are inevi- 
table. In quality the two voices are 
not unlike; there is the same luscious 
roundness and again silver clearness in 
both, probably a more dazzling amount, 
of the latter with Melba. But with 
Melba also there is always the sugges- 
tion of more inexhaustible quantity 
than with Patti. Her volume of tone 


would seem more endlessly lavish than 
Patti sang 


that of any other singer. 





was listening to her for the first time, 
turned to his friend and remarked: 
‘*She sings as if she couldn’t help it.” 

Those who listen to that marvelous 
voice speculate often on the means 
through which it was brought to such 
perfection. Very little had to be em- 
ployed. As Melba was destined for 
a sort of world-wonder, nature gave 
her her song-jewel ready cut and pol- 
ished, all but for a little bit of treat- 





MELBA, 


from a great horde of wealth which she 
knew how to husband with the art that 
conceals art. Melba sings as from an 
eternal fountain, and conveys the im- 
pression of no art whatever beyond 
that of opening her mouth and allow- 
ing the melody to escape her. It was 
not the least valuable criticism made 
upon Melba’s voice when a college 
youth who had heard many others, but 


ment which came from Marchesi in 
Paris. She always sang, but as her 
parents, who were stern Scotch Pres- 
byterians, knew she had a bent for the 
stage and saw that training her voice 
would be the surest way of getting her 
there, they would not allow her any 
singing lessons. She had a good mu- 
sical education otherwise, however, 
and could play well both piano and 
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violin. On the piano she memorized 
score after score of opera, which when 
alone with her sisters she sang over 
for them by way of stealth, mastering 
the most involved and elaborate pas- 
sages, the trills and cadenzas, with 
as great fluency as she does to-day. 
Voice production with her was nat- 
ural. Even the 
trill had not to be 
cultivated. When 
she arrived in Paris 
an independent 
married woman 
and sang for Mar- 
chesi, her one mis- 
take was the car- 
rying her lower 
register a half tone 
too high. Mar- 
chesi corrected it, 
posed the voice 
properly, and from 
thenceforward all 
Melba had to do 
was learn her music 
and sing it. Puri- 
ty, strength, equal- 
ity and superlative 
virtuosity were her 
birthright, and no 
drill or drudgery 
was necessary for 
the attainment of 
her preéminence. 
During the open- 
ing concert tour 
this season Melba 
sang for the first 
time with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Or- 
chestra at the inau- 
guration of the new 
music hall in Balti- 
more. This she 
considers perhaps 
the most delightful 
support she has 
ever had. When she sang at New 
Haven the Yale boys, who lost their 
heads over her voice, serenaded her 
half the night beneath the hotel win- 
dow. Melba did not mind the loss of 
sleep in the case of college boys, for 
she is what the boys themselves would 








MELBA IN A GARDEN-PARTY COSTUME, 
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call a ‘‘jolly good fellow,” with a 
hearty liking for high-spirited youth 
and no nerves or affectations to be 
bothered by them. 
, This jolly good nature with Melba 
is in the gleam of her eye, the ring of 
her voice, and the hearty grip of her 
hand. She envelops herself in no 
prima-donna re- 
serve, no atmos- 
phere of great ar- 
tist. Vanity seems 
absent and sincer- 
ity and simplicity 
to be the keynote 
of her character. 
She strikes you at 
first sight as a very 
pretty, graceful 
woman, with a good 
deal of dash and 
chic, a delight- 
ful homelike man- 
ner, a liking for 
what is jolly in life 
and a contempt 
of nonsense or 
affectation. She 
likes amusement 
immensely, and 
much as she loves 
to sing, often feels 
the privation of 
vocal restrictions. 
She dances well, as 
you might know to 
look at her. She 
walks well, too, and 
does plenty of 
walking daily wher- 
‘ever she may be. 
In Paris she drives 
herself a good deal 
with a pair of po- 
nies and is a capi- 
tal whip. She sits 
well, too, in an 
open trap, and is 
just the style of woman an English- 
man particularly likes to see on top of 
his drag. ‘Two years ago at the ‘‘ Ba- 
taille des Fleurs” at Nice, Melba’s gar- 
landed phaeton driven by herself took 
the prix ad’ honneur. 

After the horse she has no special 
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animal fads. In fact, she has no hob- 
bies or fads of any kind, but is a 
woman posing for nothing or in con- 
nection with nothing. The Mexican 
beetle which she wore at her corsage 
last season attached to a gold chain 
@ fa chameleon died on the voyage 
recently coming over. Now a canary 
twitters in a gilt cage in her apart- 
ment at the Hotel Savoy, and prob- 
ably the only times Melba lifts her 
voice to sing in her own rooms is when 
she twitters back to the canary. Melba 
is rigorous on this point. She does 
not use her voice unnecessarily. ‘‘1 
keep it all for the public,” she says. 
Practice is not necessary to her, and 
new 7éles she studies on a mechanical 
instrument before ever touching them 
with her voice. A few times only 
before rehearsals she runs them over 
mezza-voce, no more, but for months 
she has learned. to cast them with her 
brain. 

She is now on the lookout for a big 
Danish dog, which she could take with 
her very readily on her own private 
car here, but she fears the Atlantic 
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voyage for him going back again. She 
thinks her little son George, who is at 
school in England, would much rather 
see her bring back a dog than a beetle, 
and so she is determined on having 
him. The picture of this little son of 
Melba stands always midway on the 
piano surrounded by a group of her 
musical favorites. There are Gounod, 
whose /u/iet she sings so exquisitely 
well; Mile. Chaminade, whose songs 
she loves; Verdi, Mascagni, Bemberg, 
whose ‘‘Elaine” was written for her 
and the ré/e created by her in London 
two seasons ago; Calvé, and Marchesi, 
her teacher, with her husband, the 
Marquis di Castrone. Away from 
home Melba lives among flowers and 
photographs, the photographs those of 
men and women distinguished in art 
the world over who are her friends. 
This is a foregone conclusion in Mel- 
ba’s case: You cannot know her with- 
out feeling her friend. Before the 
footlights, all the world who see ad- 
mire her; behind them, those who know 
her love her. 
Emily Meredyth Aylward. 


HOLLY SONG. 


IS a time for rune and rhyme, 
For all the fairies jolly 
Red lip to lip do dance and trip 
And wreathe the reddening holly! 


Then rejoice with songful voice! 
We cannot count it folly 

Though merry-mad be lass and lad 
Who wreathe the Christmas holly. 


Let us smile this happy while! 
Away with melancholy! 

For ’tis a time for rune and rhyme 
And wreathing of the holly! 


Robertus D,. Love. 




















OLD CHRISTMAS Joys. 
From the painting by E. Schwabe. By Per. Berlin Photo Co. 











FATHER’s Not ComING. 
From the painting by L. da Rios. By Per. Berlin Photo Co. 
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A GOURMAND. 
‘From the yainting by E. von Blaas. By Per. Berlin Phcto Co. 
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From the painting by R. Assmus. By Per. Berlin Photo Co. 








SOME OF AMERICA’S ADVERTISERS. A 


E are a commercial nation; ev- 
erybody accuses us of it, so it 
is probably true. We are push- 

ing and striving every day of every 
year to get a little bit further ahead in 
business than we were the day before. 

Getting ahead in business means of- 
fering something better than anybody 
else offers, or making something for a 
lower price. All of this makes condi- 
tions of life better for all of us. It 
makes our dollars bigger and our stand- 
ard of living higher. 

Every man in business is an egotist. 
He believes that for one reason or 
another he can do something better 
than anybody else can. If he is right 
in his belief, it will only be necessary 
for him to let people know it to in- 
sure his success. He can accomplish 
this end by advertising. 

No business is conducted without 
advertising of some kind, for, reduced 
to its lowest terms, advertising merely 
means telling a small or a great num- 
ber of people who you are and what 
you are doing and where you are doing 
it. How this is accomplished is a 
matter of little moment, so long as it 
is done. A man may become well 
known as a grocer merely from belong- 
ing to anumber of societies and clubs. 
Membership in a church is often the 
best advertising a man can have. He 
may not look at it in that light, and he 
may. It depends on the man. No 
matter how he lets his business become 
known, it is advertising just the same. 

Ordinarily, people think of advertis- 
ing only as it is exemplified. in the 
newspapers, magazines, bulletin boards 
and other openly avowed media. Many 
people believe that most of the adver- 
tising that is done in this way is hum- 
buggery, and that impression is trace- 
able, I think, straight back to the illus- 
trious showman who said ‘‘the Amer- 
ican people like to be humbugged.” 
Probably no other single sentence ever 


hurt business so much as that one} 
Mr, Barnum never really humbugged 
anybody very much. His was really the 
‘* greatest show on earth” and really 
gave a great big fifty cents’ worth 
for every half-dollar. An occasional 
‘*woolly horse” or white elephant 
more or less did not matter much. 
People went to Barnum to be amused, 
and he amused them. People go to the 
theater, and if they are carried away 
by the play and laugh and shed tears 
over the incidents, they are ‘‘hum- 
bugged,” to be sure—they believe for 
the time all the fiction of the play—it 
is realto them. But how much more 
would they be humbugged if the play 
did not seem real? If Barnum adver- 
tised a woolly horse and then showed 
something which could by no possible 
stretch of the imagination deceive 
anybody, that would be humbug. Bar- 
num did not humbug. He amused. 
He advertised to furnish amusement, 
and he did it. Even his lies -were 
amusing—entertaining. We none of 
us believe in fairy tales, but most of 
us, children or grandfathers, like to 
read them. But we do not buy gro- 
ceries and drugs and dry. goods for 
amusement. Nota bitofit. We buy 
them because we have to, and we want 
honest value for our money and no non- 
sense about it. If we cannot get it in 
one store we will go to another. 

Most business men understand this 
thoroughly, and most advertising is 
thoroughly honest and reliable. Ex- 
tensive advertising costs too much 
money to be profitably based on mis- 
representation. All successful adver- 
tising is honest advertising, and almost 
all honest advertising is successful. I 
am not one of those who believe that 
there is an overshadowing mystery 
about advertising. It seems to me 
that it is as certain and as sure as any 
other business undertaking. If it is 
carried on catfefully, with always a 
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thought of the fundamental principle 
that it is really only a matter of telling 
people who and what and where, there 
is no more chance of failure than there 
is in doing anything else. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to attempt a complete . résumé of 
American advertising, but only to pre- 
sent to those not ordinarily interested 
in the subject a few of the more strik- 
ing facts connected with it. 


A great many large and successful 


advertisers say that the more experi- 
ence they have in advertising, the less 
they know about it. Whenever I hear 
this said I cannot help having my 
doubts. The remark 
is probably used as 
a mere figure of 
speech. It could be 
used with equal truth 
and equal force by 
the buyer for a dry 
goods store. I re- 
member a case in 
point. In the glove 
department of a 
large store there had 
beena great demand 
for suéde gloves; so 
great a demand that 
the buyer in order- 
ing fall goods 
bought heavily of 
suede and little or 
nothing in glacé. 
By the time the 
trade opened, ideas 
on gloves’ had 
changed and _ no- 
body would have anything to do with 
suede. It could not be sold at any 
price. People wanted glacé and would 
not have anything else. That buyer 
was in a position to say that the more 
experience she had, the less she knew 
about buying gloves. Business men 
will make mistakes in buying adver- 
tising just as they make mistakes some- 
times in buying other things. 

Col. Alfred B. Scott, the originator 
of **Scott’s Emulsion,” recently said 
to me that the more he found out about 
advertising the less he knew, and I 
suggested that while he doubtless bought 
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bad lots of advertising sometimes, the 
same was equally true of corks or bot- 
tles, and that really there was about as 
much of chance in one department of 
the business as in another. 

Scott & Bowne are probably the 
largest advertisers in the world. Their 
advertising has always been marked by 
its straightforwardness and honesty. 
Looking at their enormous thirteen- 
story building, it is almost impos- 
sible to realize that this great struc- 
ture and their world-wide business have 
been built up on the merits of a single 
article. Scott’s Emulsion was well 
known and in general use by the physi- 
cians of the United 
States before it was 
ever advertised ina 
general way. ‘There 
never was any se- 
cret about its com- 
position, and physi- 
cians prescribed it 
without hesitancy. 
Perhaps the most 
singular feature of 
the advertising of 
the preparation is 
the fact that the first 
general work in this 
line was done in the 
West Indies and in 
Spanish America, It 
was not until 1884 
that "general adver- 
tising was begun in 
the United States. 
At that time only 
small country papers 
were made use of. In 1886 religious 
papers and others of general cir- 
culation were taken up, and a lit- 
tle later the advertising went into 
the daily papers. The first expendi- 
ture was a comparatively small one, 
and in all the growth of the business 
Colonel Scott has gone on the prin- 
ciple of making haste slowly. ‘The 
growth of the advertising has been 
gradual but rapid, until now it reaches 
every county in the United States, 
every corner in Canada, every country 
in South America, Central America, 
the West Indies and Mexico. Australia 














is thoroughly covered, asis China, India 
and Japan. In Egypt, Turkey, Italy, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Portugal 
and Great Britain all available news- 
papers and periodicals are used. In 
addition to this a great deal of money 
is paid for advertisements in street 
cars, for lithographing, and for the 
publication and distribution of pam- 
phlets and other matter. 

On the second floor of the Scott & 
Bowne Building, on the corner of Pearl 
and New Chambers Streets, New York 
City, is a completely equipped adver- 
tising department, with all of the facil- 
ities and all of the paraphernalia of a 
first-class advertising agency. All of 
the Scott Emulsion advertising is di- 
rected from this place by Colonel 
Scott. Eight thousand newspapers 
come regularly to the office and are 
kept on file there. The details of this 
advertising used to be attended to by 
an advertising agency, but at all times 
Colonel Scott has carefully supervised 
the work. As he says, he is ‘‘ respon- 
sible for the many errors committed in 
the advertising of Scott’s Emulsion.” 
His advertising business really amounts 
to that of an advertising agency, and 
is so large that he can profitably take 
care of it himself. 

The advertising agent is a conven- 
ient and almost indispensable help to 
advertisers whose business is not of 
sufficient volume to warrant them in 
establishing a department of their 
own. 

He is a combination of a lawyer and 
a broker. He advises his client, gives 
him the benefit of his own experience 
and his knowledge of the experience of 
others, and when this is done and a 
decision arrived at, he executes the or- 
ders he receives on a commission basis. 
He takes care of all the details of the 
advertising, checks the papers and sees 
that all advertising contracted for is 
delivered. 

One of the first men to engage in 
this business in America was Mr. Geo. 
P. Rowell. The business was origi- 
nally started in Boston,. but was carried 
on there only a short time before its 
removal to New York. Mr. Rowell’s 
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name is so indelibly identified with 
advertising that doubtless no adver- 
tiser in the world does not know of 
him. For the last few years he has 
not been actively connected with the 
agency which still bears his name, but 
has given the most of his time to the 
publication of Printers’ Ink, *‘A Jour- 
nal for Advertisers,”” and the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory, which is a 
sort of newspaper Bradstreet, giving 
the location, character and circulation 
of every periodical published in the 
United States and Canada, together 
with the names of the editors and 
managers, the date of establishment 
and other statistical matter. Mr. 
Rowell has perhaps had more experi- 
ence in advertising and knows more 
about it than any other man in Amer- 
ica, which fact he would probably be 
the last to admit. He is another who 
says that the more experience he has 
the less he really knows. 

Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, was re- 
cently mentioned as ‘‘a man who has 
made $10,000,000 by judicious adver- 
tising.” I do not know anything 
about the correctness or incorrectness 
of that statement, but certainly Dr. 
Pierce has been successful. The 
World’s Dispensary and the Invalid’s 
Hotel at Buffalo are known all over 
the world. Dr. Pierce has used all 
kinds of advertising. I can distinctly 
remember the little yellow memoran- 
dum books which he used twenty 
or twenty-five years ago, and which 
were then considered quite indispen- 
sable to every school-boy. Some of 
us even made collections of them, go- 
ing from one drug store to another, 
and leaving the accumulation in some 
safe place outside the door while we 
asked for just one from each druggist. 

Dr. Pierce began advertising in a 
small way, but made it a point to cover 
thoroughly .the territory which he 
entered. The local newspapers were 
employed, but the publicity given to 
announcements in their columns was 
backed up by house-to-house distribu- 
tion of pamphlets and circulars. Dead 
walls and bill-boards were utilized to 
display attractive posters, and many 
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tin signs were securely nailed where it 
was believed they would do the most 
good. Thus county after county and 
State after State were gone over, his 
aim being to create sufficient demand 
in every locality undertaken to war- 
rant the retail dealer in ordering the 
medicines advertised; in fact, to make 
the demand so active and persistent as 
to force him to buy. When once 
thoroughly introduced he depended 
largely upon the merits of his family 
medicines to keep up their sale, and 
thereby make business profitable. As 
his medicines be- 


came more gener- [pegageseemesemenes 


ally distributed and 
carried in stock by 
dealers, mediums of ie 
amore general cir- 4 | 
culation were, to a 
considerable ex- 
tent, substituted 
for those of only 
local circulation. 
In a recent con- 
versation Dr. Pierce 
said to me: ‘It 
is a time-honored 
saying that ‘a little 
learning is a dan- 
gerous thing.’ The 
same may, in my 
opinion, be truly 
said of advertising. 
To be successful it 
must be employed 
in generous doses, 
and the treatment 
persisted in until 
prejudice and in- 
difference are over- 
come, interest awakened and favor- 
able consideration secured for the 
article advertised. To determine what 
kind of advertising is best suited to 
popularize any particular line of busi- 
ness is very often a difficult problem to 
solve. So many schemes and such 
a great variety of media through 
which public attention may be arrested 
are presented that one is often sorely 
perplexed to decide which are best. 
No doubt nearly all possess ‘some 
merit, but few advertisers can afford 
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to patronize all the valuable media 
through which it is possible to call at- 
tention to their goods or business. So 
with the concern whose advertising I 
have for many years given a general 
supervision. It was long ago decided 
that we would limit our expenditure 
to advertising in newspapers and other 
periodicals, and to the circulation of 
pamphlets, circulars and books of our 
own publication. This decision has 
been pretty rigidly adhered to, not 
that we believe there is no value in 
other means and methods, but because 
we have to set our 
Rees s Ba a Stakes and fix some 
eae ts Shs : limit to our expen- 
>. {| (ditures in the line 
= | Of advertising.” 
bee Some of the best 
advertising that has 


been done is that 
of the Columbia 
bicycle. Col. Al- 


bert A. Pope, presi- 
dent of the Pope 
Manufacturing 
Company, has at ail 
times directed the 
advertising of the 
Columbia. The 
most of his adver- 
tising has been 
placed in the news- 
papers and maga- 
zines. Speaking of 
work that has been 
done, he said re- 
cently: ‘‘ The first 
year’s expenditure, 
seventeen. years 
ago, was buta 
few hundred dollars, and strange as it 
may seem now, the most of that was 
not for advertising Columbia bicycles, 
but for bringing io the attention of the 
American people the advantages and 
possibilities of the bicycle itself as a 
practical road machine. You see, we 
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were the first to import, make and sell 
bicycles in this country, and the im- 
portant bicycle industry of to-day is 
largely the result of the efforts we then 
put forth to win favor for the wheel. 
It was hard work for a few years, 
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opposition was tremendous, especially 
from horsemen, but we kept at it, 
watching our expenditure carefully 
and testing every medium we used. I 
remember thirteen or fourteen years 
ago employing a system to trace re- 
sults from advertisements in the 
many papers and magazines we were 
using. We were then at 597 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, and our number 
was given differently in each adver- 
tisement, so that we knew by the street 
number on the envelope the advertise- 
ment which inspired the reply. I 
think we ultimately used every odd 
number on Washington Street from 
about 301 to 801. In this way we 
knew very closely 
what each medium 
was doing for us, 
with the relative 
cost of obtained re- 
sults. This system 
has been extensive- 
ly used since, but I 
think it was origi- 
nal with us at that 
time.” 

As is the case 
with all successful 
advertisers, with 
the notable excep- 
tion of Mr. Bar- 
num, Colonel Pope 
believes, first of all, 
in honesty. In this 
connection he said: 
‘‘Even the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars we spent 
‘for advertising in 1894 could not main- 
tain for the Columbia its commanding 
position if it were not for the splendid 
reputation it has among riders for 
stanch and satisfactory service. I 
know of but one road to successful ad- 
vertising, and that is to make the best 
article possible, regardless of cost, 
charge a fair price for it, and then by 
advertising see that no one can over- 
look the fact.” 

The advertising done by Mr. George 
Eastman for his cameras and photo- 
graphic materials has beenas markedly 
successful as any that has ever been 
done. In 1880 it was merely ‘‘ George 
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Eastman, Rochester.” Through a 
series of progressive changes ithas come 
to be the ‘‘ Eastman Kodak Company, 
capital $5,000,000.” The immense 
plant at Rochester is only a part of the 
business, as there are extensive 
branches in London. The peculiar 
thing which Mr. Eastman has achieved 
is this: To the ordinary person all 
hand cameras are Kodaks. Whenever 
anybody sees anybody else carrying a 
camera, the exclamation is always: 
‘Where did you get the Kodak ?”’ or 
‘Where are you going with the Ko- 
dak ?” or ‘* You have a Kodak, too, 


have you?” It is always ‘‘ Kodak.” 
The camera may actually be a Water- 
bury, a Night- 
Hawk, a Henry 
Clay, or any one 
of half a dozen 


others, but they are 
all Kodaks to the 
uninitiated. Ihave 
even heard people 
speak of a ‘‘ Water- 
bury Kodak,” 
which I should 
think would be well 
calculated to make 
the Waterbury folks 
“tear their hair.” 
If one goes into a 
store to look at a 
camera, the chances 
are nine in ten that 
he will ask to 
see a ‘‘ Kodak,” 
when as a matter of fact he is not 
thinking of a Kodak in particular, but 
of hand cameras in general. In short, 
Mr. Eastman has so impressed the 
word ‘‘Kodak” as connected with 
small cameras on the public mind that 
it is synonymous with them. Of course, 
the odd and easily remembered word 
has had much to do with making the 
advertising successful. The thing 
which perhaps advertised Kodaks more 
than anything else was the expression 
** You press the button; we do the rest.” 
This terse, crisp sentence is probably 
better known and more widely quoted 
than any phrase ever used by an adver- 
tiser, It was made the base of jokes 
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and witticisms all over the country, 
and the craze for it even went so far 
as to make it a catch-line for a topical 
song which was sung in almost every 
theater in the country. The Kodak is 
now known all over the world. It has 
been to the north pole with Lieuten- 
ant Peary, and it has furnished material 
for an attractive booklet published by 
the Eastman Kodak Company, called 
‘*Through Europe witha Kodak.” The 
widespread celebrity of the Kodak is in 
the highest degree remarkable when the 
fact is considered that it was first intro- 
duced to the public only six years ago. 
At that time it was something so en- 
tirely new that it was necessary to ex- 
plain not only how it could be used, 
but what it was. This paragraph from 
a recent letter will give the key to the 
methods of the Eastman Company: 

‘*In our advertising we never sacri- 
fice dignity for the sake of mere catchi- 
ness and are careful not to exaggerate. 
Copy is changed regularly, and we en- 
deavor to give enough individuality to 
the typographical style so that a sight 
of our ad. will bring Kodak to the mind, 
even if it is not read.” 

That is an advertising creed which I 
can most heartily subscribe to. If every 
advertiser in the country would cut it 
out and paste it in his hat, he would be in 
a fair way toward reaching perfection 
in advertising. The best thing tostart 
with in advertising is the determina- 
tion not to exaggerate and to be per- 
fectly honest in all statements. Ad- 
vertising of that character is almost 
sure to bring adequate returns. Some- 
times they are a little bit slow in com- 
ing, as was the case when the Wells- 
Richardson Company, of Burlington, 
Vt., began to.advertise Paine’s Celery 
Compound. 

It has been authentically stated that 
the firm sank nearly half a million dol- 
lars before the business gave any prom- 
ise of success, but when the returns 
began to come the laboratories of the 
company were taxed to their utmost 
capacity, and within the last year, at 
least, Paine’s Celery Compound has 
been the most extensively sold proprie- 
tary medicine on the market. 
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There is no business which cannot 
be advertised profitably. Different 
methods, of course, have to be em- 
ployed, and the percentage of prices 
considered along with the possible vol- 
ume of business, to determine how and 
how much to advertise. Some of the 
most attractive advertising matter that 
is sent out comes from the Michigan 
Stove Company, of Detroit. A great 
deal of this matter is addressed to the 
retail trade, and a great many novel- 
ties in the way of match-boxes, biscuit 
cutters, memorandum books, mirrors 
and lead-pencils are furnished by the 
company to these dealers for distribu- 
tion. Mr. Frederick W. Gardner, the 
western manager of the company at 
Chicago, superintends the advertising. 
While the expenditure for advertising 
the ‘‘Garland” is not great as com- 
pared with that of some of the others 
Ihave mentioned, it is of sufficient 
volume to have made the name well 
known all over America. In the ad- 
vertisements published in magazines 
and newspapers and in the printed 
matter circulated among the trade, the 
Garland advertising is more remarkable 
for styie and quality than for quantity. 

Among the members of the adver- 
tising fraternity there has been much 
speculation as to what the Murphy 
Varnish Company expect to gain by 
their advertisements in the magazines. 
I have puzzled over the matter myself 
many times, until the other day I 
reached a conclusion which has since 
been verified by Mr. Franklin Murphy, 
the president of the company. It 
would really seem that advertising var- 
nish to the general public would be 
utterly useless. If a man is going to 
buy a desk, or a table, or a piano, he 
takes the dealer’s reliability as a guar- 
antee of the excellence of the article 
he is buying. He does not ask if the 
varnish is Murphy’s varnish, and he 
would have no way of telling whether 
it was ornot. However, I believe that 
this advertising has really made a great 
many people think more about the qual- 
ity of varnish than they ever did be- 
fore. Asa matter of fact, I suppose 
very few people ever did think of var- 
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nish before the Murphy advertising 
began. The advertisements in the 
magazines have been published pri- 
marily with a view to making the firm 
name conspicuous as a leading one, 
and to reaching the large buyers of 
varnish, who must, almost without ex- 
ception, be subscribers to one or more 
of the magazines, The people who 
make fine carriages, fine furniture, fine 
pianos, and who build fine houses, are 
people who read the magazines, and 
there can certainly be no better or 
more direct way of reaching them than 
through the pages of the magazine. 
Incidentally, Mr. 
Murphy’s advertis- 
ing was intended to 
interest the general 
public. In this way 
it will be sure to 
help the business of 
the Murphy Varnish 
Company, because 
sooner or later deal- 
ers in varnished 
articles will decide 
that it will be a 
good thing to tell 
their customers that 
even in so small a 
thing as the varnish 
on the article they 
are careful to have 
the best, and that 
the varnish used is 
Murphy’s_ varnish, 
which the customer has no doubt 
learned of through the magazines. 
The ultimate object of all advertising 
is to sell goods. It may be a direct 
sale in immediate response to an ad- 
vertisement, or it may be a sale which 
will come through a dozen channels 
before reaching the source of the ad- 
vertisement. Incidentally the first ob- 
ject, as stated by Mr. Murphy, that of 
making the firm conspicuousas a leader, 
is accomplished. Sometimes this is 
the most valuable result which comes 
from advertising. This is undoubtedly 
true in the case of Tiffany & Co., who 
occupy a unique position, Their ad- 
vertising and their methods have been 
such as have established for them 
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the reputation of handling the very 
highest grade of everything. It is 
generally believed that Tiffany’s prices 
are higher than anybody’s else, and it 
is equally true that they probably do a 
great deal more business than anybody 
else in their line. People feel that if it 
comes from Tiffany’s it is right, and 
they are willing to pay for the certainty. 
It has been a good many years since 
Tiffany & Co. could really be said to 
be large advertisers. Their advertis- 
ing began half a century ago, and for 
a number of years it was remarkable 
for the skill with which it was pre- 
pared and the judg- 
ment with which it 
was placed. Tif- 
fany & Co. were 
prompt to avail 
themselves of op- 
portunities for un- 
usual advertising. 
When the first At- 
lantic cable was 
laid they bought 
about twenty-five 
miles of the sur- 
plus cable, and cut- 
ting it into pieces 
made charms, um- 
brella handles, wall 
ornaments, etc., 
which were sold as 
souvenirs. This 
piece of enterprise 
naturally brought 
them into conspicuous notice. They 
were also the first in America to 
exhibit silverware in the Old World, 
and were amply represented at the 
French Expositions of 1879 and 1889, 
where, to the surprise of most Ameri- 
cans, they carried off the grand 
prize on each occasion. Last year at 
the Columbian Exposition Tiffany & 
Co.’s exhibit was always the most 
crowded in the whole fair. Even on 
days when the total number of admis- 
sions was small, it was difficult to get 
into the Tiffany pavilion. The cash 


value of the gems, jewelry and silver 
exhibited was over $1,500,000, and the 
maintenance of the exhibit during the 
six months of the fair cost over $65, 000. 
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ment, the 
$150, oo for the six months’ advertising. 
-During-the same period there were very 


_ acceptation of the word. 


Constderjmg the interest on the invest- 
expenditure was nearly 
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few whose expenditure was so great. 
Tiffany & Co. have received thousands 
of dollars’ worth of advertising for which 
they paid nothing. This was because 
of the highly artistic character of 
many of their productions in which the 
public was interested and of which the 
press naturally took notice. ‘‘ Tif- 
fany’s” is frequently mentioned in 
stories and novels. This sort of adver- 
tising is extremely valuable, and is of 
a sort that cannot be bought. Prob- 
ably no other house in the United States 
has received so much of this kind of 
advertising unless it be ‘‘ Delmoni- 
co’s.” Ido not know that ‘*‘ Delmon- 
ico’s” ever advertised, in the general 
They have, 

however, received attention from most 
of the American story writers, and 
have been made the subject of at least 
one very interesting magazine article. 
A man who has received quite a little 
free advertising, because of the pecu- 
liar character of his paid advertising, 

r 
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‘is Mr. W. L. Douglas, who is gener- 


ally known as ‘‘the three-dollar-shoe 
man.” For years he has used as a 
trade-mark in his advertising his own 
portrait, and electrotypes of his adver- 
tisements are to be found in almost 
every newspaper office in the United 
States. This has led to the frequent 
perpetration of the joke in which the 
foreman of the composing room asks 
the editor for the picture of some cel- 
ebrated person who has done some- 
thing or died, unexpectedly. The ed- 
itor invariably tells him to ‘‘saw the 
type off of Douglas’ electro. and use 
that.” Like a great many jokes, this 
one will not stand scrutiny. The 
trouble is that Mr. Douglas’ face is so 
well known that the fraud would be im- 
mediately apparent. The W. L. Doug- 
las Company, of Brockton, Mass., fre- 
quently receive letters on which the 
only direction consists of Mr. Douglas’ 
portrait cut out of the newspaper and 
pasted on the envelopes. They go 
straight through to Brockton without 
any delay. Mr. Douglas has been gen- 
erally criticised for using his portrait 
as a trade-mark, but he was almost 
forced into doing it. When he first 
began advertising several other marks 
were tried, but each one in turn was 
stolen and used by other makers in 
their advertisements. The advertising 
has been successful from the first, and 
from the first it has been in charge of 
Mr. A. Q. Miller, who in the begin- 
ning managed it for the S. R. Niles 
Advertising Agency, of Boston, with 
which he was identified at that time. 
During the first year $10,000 was 
spent, and this sum has been increased 
every year. ‘The expenditure for 1894 
will amount to about $175,000. Dur- 
ing the first year it became necessary 
to enlarge the factory, and three times 
since the capacity has been increased, 
until now 3,600 pairs of shoes are pro- 
duced daily. 

Mr. Douglas was the first advertiser 
to use a whole page in the Youth's 
Companion, and this at the time ex- 
cited much comment. It was doubted 


very much if it would be a paying in- 
The cost was $2,000 for 


vestment, 
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the one issue, and Mr. Miller tells me 
that it paid very well. Some free ad- 
vertising came from it, as Mr. Miller 
was careful to let all who cared to 
know just what it cost. In the course 
of time newspapers all over the country 
made some little note of it, all of 
which was good advertising. 

Another advertiser who has made 
good use of his portrait in advertis- 
ing is Dr. John H. Woodbury. A pe- 
culiarity of his advertisements con- 
sists in the fact that the portrait rep- 
resents a neckless head. At first the 
effect was so startling as to be almost 
grewsome, but this impression was soon 
superseded by a feeling of amusement 
at the oddity of the idea. Dr. Wood- 
bury’s business has become extensive 
in the last seven years. In 1887 
his total expenditure for advertising 
was less than $5,000. In 1893 it was 
$150,000. Dr. Woodbury is enabled 
by a system of his own to be almost 
certain which medium brings most re- 
turns. In every advertisement he 
makes a special offer of a sample cake 
of hissoap, and the advertising is keyed 
in such a way that he can always tell 
whether it is doing any good or not. 

There are three advertisers whose 
announcements in the magazines ex- 
emplify three distinct ‘styles. They 
are Warner Brothers, makers of cor- 
sets, the California Fig Syrup Company, 
and Stewart Hartshorn, maker of shade 
rollers. Warner Brothers’ advertise- 
ments are to an extent like those which 
we see in English papers and magazines, 
though they are a great deal better. 
The illustration is the most notable 
feature in each of them. They are 
frequently changed and reflect great 
credit on their originators. 

The Hartshorn shade roller adver- 
tisements are changed every month, 
These advertisements are usually in 
the form of pleasant short talks di- 
rectly to the reader. They make in- 
teresting reading whether one is inter- 
ested in shade rollers or not, and this 
of course is good advertising. 

The announcements of the California 
Fig Syrup Company are remarkable 
for the fact that during the four or 
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announcement should be allowe 
appear the second time in the same 
periodical. It would seem to be 
reasonable to think that fresh copy for 
an advertisement would increase its 
interest and value, just as fresh copy 
increases the value of the literary de- 
partment of the magazine. No editor 
would think of publishing the same 
short story for several months in suc- 
cession, and yet the reader is more 
likely to be interested in a short story 
than in an advertisement. The only 
way to get the best of the argument 
with the Fig Syrup Company is to tell 
them that if they had changed their 
advertisement it would have been 
even more profitable than it has been. 
That is a safe statement for one to 
make, because nobody can prove that 
it is not true. 

Advertising by signs is probably 
better exemplified in the work of the 
two great sarsaparilla makers, Ayer 
and Hood, than by anybody else. One 
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cannot ride fifty miles on a railroad 
any place in the country, and partic- 
ularly in the middle West, without be- 
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that “‘Hood’s ' = eS 
cures” or that ee 

‘* Ayer’s is the only 
sarsaparilla.” The 
advertising of 
neither of these 
concerns is con- 
fined to signs, Dr. 
J. C. Ayer & Co. 
being the largest 
users of magazine 
space in the United 
States. They give 
very particular at- 
tention to their 
advertising and ex- 
pend in the neigh- 
borhood of $400,- 
ooo annually. In 
connection with 
their establishment © — 
at Lowell, Mass., = 

is a large and very 
complete printing 
establishment, 
which is kept constantly busy printing 
pamphlets and circulars for distribu- 
tion throughout the country. There is 
a well-equipped literary bureau, which 
is presided over by Mr. Robinson, the 
result of whose finished literary ability 
is quite plainly apparent in the adver- 
tisements of the different preparations 
of Ayer & Co. 

From sarsaparilla to séap is quite a 
jump; but a talk about advertising in 
America would be incomplete without 
a mention of Sapolio. It is doubtful 
if anything now on the American mar- 
ket has been so skillfully and judi- 
ciously advertised as Sapolio. Mr. 
Artemas Ward, who has for some years 
directed this work, is a.gentleman of 
wide and varied experience, who has 
the brains to conceive and the skill 
to execute the best sort of advertis- 
ing. One of the most notable things 
that has been done to advertise Sa- 
polio is the enterprise of sending Cap- 
tain Andrews across the Atlantic in 
the fourteen-foot dory Sapolio. Cap- 


tain Andrews and his boat were a 
part of the Sapolio exhibit at the Co- 
lumbian Exhibition, and so great was 
the attention given to it that many 
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other exhibits were 
spoken of as being 
‘‘near the Sapolio 
exhibit.” The Sa- 
polio advertising at 
the fair was as dis- 
tinct and finished 
as anybody’s else, 
except possibly that 
of the ‘‘ hot-hot- 
hot” man on the 
Midway. He was a 
born advertiser and 
undoubtedly left an 
impression on the 
mind of everybody 
who walked 
through the crazy- 
patchwork section 
of the fair, 

In a_ distinctly 





ase @« «different line, but 
none the less suc- 
WOODBURY. cessful and none the 


less distinctive, is 

*the advertising of John Wanamaker’s 
big store in Philadelphia. In 1861 Mr. 
Wanamaker’s advertising was almost 
wholly confined to the small announce- 
ment that a new clothing bazaar had 
been established. In the years following 
there was little that was distinctive in 
the newspaper work of the house, except 
a certain terseness and crispness that 
has always marked Mr. Wanamaker’s 
writing. What is known among adver- 
tisers as the ‘‘ Wanamaker style ” came 
later—long after the Oak Hall clothing 
business had grown to magnificent pro- 
portions. The present store at Thir- 
teenth, Chestnut and Market Streets 
was started in 1877. About two years 
later the columns of the daily ‘‘ Store 
Talk” began to appear. They were 
bright, catchy, almost conversational. 
Easy to read, conspicuous but not ob- 
trusive. From 1879 to 1886 Wana- 
maker’s advertising was prepared, with 
one or two brief intervals, by Mr. J. 
E. Powers, who was the pioneer in the 
business or profession which has now 
a great many representatives—the busi- 
ness of writing advertising matter to 
order for other people. Mr. Wana- 
‘maker was the first advertiser to handle 
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a general business in a liberal way in 
the newspapers. Rival storekeepers 
were of one mind as to the folly of such 
expenditure. They prophesied speedy 
ruin. They apparently saw nothing out 
of the common in the doings of this 
new merchant except a lavish use of 
printer's ink. They were seemingly 
blind to the fact that new mercantile 
methods as well as new advertising 
ideas were being developed. 

The new ideas were—one price, 
plainly marked, and money back if the 
article proved unsatisfactory for any 
-cause. These were a big part of the 
cornerstone of the new _ business. 
Wrong prices would have been suicidal. 
A blindfolded child could buy in such 
a store as safely as the sharpest shop- 
per of them all. No wonder that the 
terse, truthful telling of such a busi- 
ness brought great trading. No won- 
der that the influence of such mer- 
chandising and such advertising has 
been felt throughout the land. Before 
the end of 1886 the Wanamaker business 
had become one of the largest in Amer- 
ican retailing. With the beginning of 
December, 1886, the advertising was put 
into the hands of 
Mr. Manly M. Gil- 
lam. He has had 
charge of it ever 
since, and in the 
eight years the vol- 
ume of business has 
nearly doubled. 
To-day the store 
is the largest re- 
tail establishment 
in the world, com- 
prising almost 16 
acres of floor space, 
employing from 
3,800 to 5,000 peo- 
ple, according to 
the season, and at 
nearly all times 
carrying a stock of 
from $3,000,000 to 
$4,000, 000 worth of 
goods under its 
roof. Decorations, 
displays and elabo- 
rate demonstra- 
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tions meant to interest and instruct the 
public are continually being prepared at 
great expense, and are considered a 
part of the advertising cost, which was 
considerably over $300,000 last year. 
Mr. Gillam’s knowledge of men and 
things is exceptional and _ intensely 
practical. He is intolerant of sham 
or make-believe. His idea of adver- 
tising is first to have something worthy 
to tell of, then to do the telling pithily, 
pointedly, plainly. If a quaint turn 
can be made, so much the better; but 
force nothing. A point of his is: 
‘*Believe in your goods and tell what 
you believe, remembering that you are 
talking to one reader at a time, just as 
if he were at your elbow.” Almost all 
of the Wanamaker advertising is done 
in the newspapers, and the success of 
this advertising has undoubtedly had 
the effect of increasing the amount of 
advertising which is done in newspapers 
all over the country. 

The rapid development of magazine 
advertising also dates back almost to 
the beginning of Mr. Wanamaker’s 
start in newspaper advertising. The 
man who has been most instrumental 
in promoting its 
growth is Mr. J. 
Walter Thompson, 
through whose 
agency in the Times 
Building, New 
York, the great 
mass of the maga- 
zine advertising of 
the country is 
placed. In a re- 
cent conversation, 
Mr. Thompson told 
me that when he 
entered the maga- 
zine advertising 
business in 1869, 
Godey’s Lady’s Book 
and Peterson’s 
Magazine were the 
leaders and were 
almost alone in the 
field. The largest 
magazine advertiser 
at that time was the 
Great American 
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Tea Company, which used the last 
page of both magazines. Inside 
the covers Peterson's carried half 
a page of advertising and Godey’s 
three-fourths of a page. Within eight 
months Mr. Thompson had increased 
this to twelve pages. This achieve- 
ment was at that time considered re- 
markable and almost marvelous. Mr. 
Charles J. Peterson, then the publisher 
of this magazine, objected very strongly 
to this overcrowded condition of the 
advertising department! He said that 
the subscribers objected to it, and he 
could never be made to believe that it 
was a good thing. This state of affairs 
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is most amusing at this time, when Har- 
per's Magazine for November contains 
something over one hundred pages of 
advertising matter, a great deal of it 
expensively illustrated, and a great 
deal more as good in literary quality 
as the purely literary portion of the 
magazine. Something like three mil- 
lions of dollars is paid for advertising 
in American magazines every year, and 
I believe that a great majority of the 
subscribers to and readers of maga- 
zines find in the advertising pages al- 
most, if not quite, as much entertain- 
ment and profitable amusement as they 
do in the literary department. 
Charles Austin Bates. 
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HE clocks of Gotham were strik- 
ing four on the afternoon of 
a chilly December day, when 
Thomas Osgood, reporter, and consid- 
ered by his chief to be the best man 
on the force, entered the doorway of 
the Blarney building with a pocketful 
of Wall Street news to be gotten into 
shape for the five-o’clock city edition. 

The day had been a busy one on 
the street, owing to a rumored deal in 
wheat by a western syndicate, and the 
amiability of even the best-natured of 
interviewers is liable to be somewhat 
the worse for wear after a day of 
dreary waits in brokers’ offices, with 
no certain prospects for dinner. Os- 
good’s was decidedly. So the news- 
boy found out who tried to sell him a 
sporting extra at the vestibule en- 
trance, and the same fact inspired the 
grinning youth in charge of the eleya- 
tor to push back the door with more 
than usual alacrity when the cage 
reached the reporters’ room on the 
fourth floor. 

Striding hurriedly to his desk at the 
further end of the long room, Osgood 
tossed his heavy storm coat on a chair 
beside him and proceeded to get his 
notes together. For a half-hour he 
steadily scrawled page after page of 


’ 


copy, and leaned back in his chair 
with a low whistle of relief as the last 
sheet disappeared in the copy-box to 
the city editor’s desk, there to be sadly 
mutilated by the blue pencil of that 
exacting individual, whom even Os- 
good’s copy could not pass unscathed. 
Laying down his pencil as the rattle of 
the ascending box died away, he lei- 
surely lighted a cigar with a match 
scratched upon his boot heel. It was 
a very nice cigar, he reflected, and re- 
gretfully remembered that it was the 
last of the four that Col. Ponsonby 
Arthur had pressed upon him during 
the morning, when that happy gentle- 
man had rushed from the Stock Ex- 
change into his private office, minus 
silk hat and one owat sleeve, lost in 
the pandemonium on the floor; and 
imparted the joyful intelligence to his 
two clerks and three reporters that he 
was a made man as a consequence of 
wheat having gone up several points. 

Osgood had not shared to any great 
extent in the colonel's rapture at this 
announcement, but he had taken the 
cigars, and now fingered the last one 
lovingly as he touched its end with 
the lighted match. 

Tall, and with a slight, athletic 
build, he would have been styled too 
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thin by many persons, but as Plunger, 
the sporting editor, put it, he always 
carried ‘‘ fighting weight,” and could 
estep into the ring to-morrow without 
an ounce of fat on his body. A pair 
of clear, grayish eyes, a cleanly shaven 
face and brown hair a trifle inclined 
to curl at the ends were the chief 
characteristics of his appearance on 
this particular afternoon. A woman 
would have called him attractive-look- 
ing, and even a man would have given 
him credit for a thoroughly wholesome 
appearance as he sat in the gathering 
dusk outlined against the -window at 
his side. 

And the story of Osgood’s experience 
when he was a young reporter learning 
the ropes still created a laugh when 
it was told how ‘‘ Tipsy Sue,” a well- 
known character in uptown police cir- 
cles, had lurched over to the report- 
ers’ table at the Sixth District Station 
House one morning, and with maud- 
lin tears and embraces implored the 
‘‘pretty young gent” to save her 
from the Island, to the great delight 
of his fellow-journalists and the titter- 
ing policemen. 

At twenty-six he could be fairly 
called a successful man in his chosen 
profession. Leaving MHarvard five 
years before, along with the two or 
three hundred other fellows in ‘‘ good 
old ’82,” he had secured a reporter’s 
position on the Blarney, and had served 
his paper faithfully ever since, until 
now he was recognizedly the head of 
the city staff and would go to London 
in the spring to succeed Daniels, who 
was retiring on account of ‘ill health. 
His mother and father dying while he 
was quite young, his entire education 
had been under the supervision of an 
elderly uncle, a rich Boston merchant, 
which same worthy gentleman, on 
learning that his nephew intended to 
pursue newspaper work instead of fol- 
lowing in his own footsteps, first re- 
monstrated, then persuaded, and finally 
grew enraged, dismissing him with the 
wrathful injunction to go to the devil 
with his infernal scribbling, and Os- 
good had not heard from nor seen him 
since, 
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Regret on account of his uncle’s 
displeasure, however, did not ruffle his 
brow on this occasion as he carelessly 
glanced over an afternoon paper that he 
had drawn from his pocket. He was 
reading merely to kill time and ran 
over the columns aimlessly, skimming 
through top-heavy editorials and a 
criticism of the latest operatic success 
with equal impartiality, and pausing 
now and then to look up at the big 
clock overhead, which when the hands 
pointed to five would liberate the day 
force and bring on the untiring night 
newsgatherers to scour the blustery 
streets of the big city until daybreak, 
that its inhabitants might be enter- 
tained the next morning with the 
latest happenings while waiting for 
their breakfast coffee to cool. 

Turning the sheet to get at the for- 
eign column, a paragraph among the 
personal mention attracted his atten- 
tion. Osgood wasn’t in the habit of 
reading the personal notices. He said 
they always reminded him of a copy 
of the Hohokus Zrumpet he had seen 
at college, in which the entire news 
space of six columns was filled with 
personal items, except a two-stick ar- 
ticle recommending somebody’s spav- 
in cure. He carefully reread this par- 
agraph, however. An exclamation of 
surprise involuntarily escaped him as 
he laid the sheet down, and leaning 
far back in his chair contemplatively 
blew large rings of smoke toward the 
ceiling. 

There was nothing unusual about 
the lines that had drawn his notice. 
It was an ordinary society item, in- 
forming the readers of the Zhunderbolt 
that ‘‘Mrs. Beverly Kershaw and 
niece, Miss Dorothy Drayton, of Cleve- 
land,” were in the city, the guests of 
Mrs. Ruyter, where they would re- 
main for the next few weeks, to the 
great delectation of Knickerbocker so- 
ciety circles. 

To Osgood, however, that three-line 
paragraph brought back a rush of 
recollections that he had been studi- 
ously schooling himself to forget and 
had weakly imagined he had done so. 
Two winters before he had been sent 
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to Fort Laramie by the Blarney to 
write up the annual Indian outbreak, 
and the ‘‘ Limited” being snowed up at 
Cleveland for three days, he had spent 
the time there with an old college 
chum until he should be able to leave 
for his western assignment. The night 
after his arrival Denham had loaned 
him a dress-coat, and insisted upon 
dragging him off to the Raleigh Club 
dance, and it was there he had met 
Dorothy Drayton and her ‘‘old cat of 
an aunt,” as Denham had irreverent- 
ly termed Miss Drayton's watchful 
‘protector. There had been several 
dances, not all danced, and Osgood 
had seen her a number of times after- 
ward at her home. As Denham’s 
friend she had been very pleasant to 
him, and when that approving young 
gentleman advised him to go in and 
win, for the first time in his life he re- 
gretted the step into journalism that 
had cost him so dear as he reflected 
that a reporter with only his salary to 
depend upon had no right to ask any 
one to share his shifting fortunes, so- 
ciety girls in particular being out of 
the question. 

So nothing had been said, although 
she had liked him very well. He was 
sure of that at least. And he had 
swung himself into the rear Pullman 
of the ‘‘Limited” after their brief ac- 
quaintance, with more of a pang than 
he cared to admit, concealed under 
the joking remark he made to Denham 
as the train pulled out, that he hadn’t 
the nerve to ask a girl to marry him 
one day with the very good prospect 
of being shot by a Sioux squaw with 
a sawed-off musket under her blanket 
before tea-time on the next. 

That was all over nearly three years 
ago, and. now this little newspaper 
notice had brought back the details of 
that trip with startling vividness. He 
could not help wondering whether 
she had entirely forgotten him and 
whether he would see her while she 
remained in New York. He re- 
solved that he would get young Peyton 

at his club to take him around to the 
Raymond tea next week. She would 
be sure to be there, and he inwardly 
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congratulated himself that although 
he would not come in for his uncle’s 
thousands, the mere fact of his being 
the nephew of the eccentric old Boston 
merchant opened many doors to him 
that otherwise would have remained 
tightly closed. He had dropped go- 
ing out, though, since that Laramie 
trip, and people had stopped sending 
him cards. He could manage that tea, 
however, through Peyton. He might 
catch him at dinner now, and tossing 
his burned-out Havana into the waste- 
paper basket and drawing on his coat, 
he walked down the long room, now 
filled with night reporters smoking and 
talking while waiting for their assign- 
ments. 

He was about entering the elevator 
when Jackson, of the night force, 
dropped the city editor’s tube, to 
which he had been summoned a mo- 
ment before, and called out: 

‘*Hello, Osgood! Stop a bit—the 
old man wants to speak to you.” 

‘*What’s up now, Jackson?” he asked 
as he hurriedly pressed the button 
leading to the office of Brooks, the city 
editor, dubbed ‘‘the old man”’ by his 
associates. Fora call after five o’clock 
for one of the day force usually meant 
some important assignment to be 
worked up after hours. 

‘**Is that you, Osgood?” came the re- 
sponse. ‘‘I want you to take in that 
Vanderpool reception at nine. It’s 
going to be a big affair, with some 
titles from over the water in addition 
to Ward McAllister’s crowd, so you 
can make a column of it. Blake was 
to go, but he is on sick-leave to-night, 
sO you are the only available man. 
Sorry to ask you after hours, but you 
can get through early if you wish. 
Your card will see you through all 
right.” 

‘*The deuce take the Vanderpools!” 
growled Osgood, after an ‘‘all right, 
sir,” through the tube. Entering the 
elevator, he left the building, hailed 
a cab at the big stone entrance, and 
reached his rooms at the Arlington in 
time to get into his dress-coat for din- 
ner and the Vanderpool reception at 
nine. 
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II, 


THE Vanderpool mansion on the 
avenue was ablaze with light that 
streamed down over the massive mar- 
ble entrance invitingly as carriage after 
carriage drew up and carefully depos- 
ited its freight of sparkling diamonds 
and spotless shirt fronts upon the car- 
peted sidewalk. The usual fringe of 
ragged humanity in ragged shawls and 
shabby coats lined either side of the 
canopied entrance, hungrily drinking 
in the light and laughter and scraps of 
gayety that floated outside as the pan- 
eled vestibule doors swung back to 
admit the now rapidly arriving guests. 

It was the most important event of 
the season, and the flower of Gotham 
society, that costly exotic, ‘‘ The Four 
Hundred,” bloomed in all its sweetest 
fragrance to do honor to the three rep- 
resentatives of nobility, the guests of 
young Tracy Vanderpool and his still 
younger wife, who spared neither trou- 
ble nor expense to make their enter- 
tainments the feature of every sea- 
son. 

Osgood was a trifle late in arriving, 
and found the stairway leading from 
the dressing-room to the parlors 
blocked with the usual tangle of men 
in evening dress. Slowly making his 
way through the crowd, he entered the 
large drawing-room, where the hostess 
was receiving, and withdrew into a lit- 
tle curtained window seat, where he 
had an excellent view of all who en- 
tered the room, and yet remained prac- 
tically invisible to those whom he was 
observing. 

He had never seen the much-talked- 
of Mrs. Vanderpool, who had created 
a sensation in society circles two years 
before by carrying off young Tracy 
Vanderpool, the best catch of the sea- 
son, before the astonished eyes of 
many aspiring mammas who saw their 
pet dreams fade away into thin air 
before the alluring charms of the west- 
ern beauty. Many capable authorities 
declared her to be the prettiest woman 
in New York, and even the most unspar- 
ing critics of her own sex could not 
deny her unaffected manners and unfail- 


ing good humor, dispute as they might 
concerning her facial charms. Among 
the men her popularity was assured, 
and she was continually surrounded 
by a swarm of youth who flocked to 
her teas and at homes, attracted by 
that indefinable charm that young and 
pretty matrons of twenty-five seem to 
possess. She looked unusually well 
to-night and bore the arduous duty of 
receiving the unceasing stream of 
people so gracefully that Osgood men- 
tally remarked that if Mrs. Vanderpool 
was not satisfied with the Blarney’s 
account of her crush it would not be 
his fault. 

In half an hour he had collected 
enough material for his column in the 
morning paper and was turning to 
leave, when a low ripple of laughter 
and a voice that was strangely familiar 
from the other side of the heavy 
alcove curtain made him draw back 
with a sudden start of recognition. 
In an instant he was back three years 
upon his Laramie trip as the portitres 
parted and Dorothy Drayton’s smiling 
face appeared in the opening, her 
faultless profile and dark masses of 
chestnut hair clearly outlined against 
the rich yellow material. There was 
a moment of surprised hesitation, and 
then she took a step forward with a 
pleased light of recognition in her eyes 
that Osgood, whose heart was thump- 
ing violently somewhere in the region 
of his throat, could not fail to see. 

‘‘Why, I really believe it is Mr. 
Thomas Osgood,” she said, extending 
one gloved hand in his direction, 
which he grasped tightly and absent- 
mindedly held until she drew it away 
from him with a little blush that the 
dimly lighted recess effectually con- 
cealed. ‘‘You cannot imagine how 
glad I am to see some one I know 
among all these strangers. You see,” 
she said smilingly, ‘‘I never forget 
an old friend, even though I haven’t 
seen him for ever so long.” 

‘‘It is impossible to think it more 
fortunate than I do, Miss Drayton,” 
said Osgood stumblingly. ‘‘I heard 
you were in town and intended to hunt 
up your address and call.” And he 
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mentally swore at himself for the lame- 
ness of his greeting. 

‘‘We—that is, Mrs. Kershaw and 
myself—are staying at Mrs. Lacey’s,” 
she replied, sinking into one of the cush- 
ioned window seats. ‘‘And now you 
will come and see us, won’t you?” 

Among the most lukewarm of Doro- 
thy Drayton’s friends she was regarded 
as a very pretty girl, but to Thomas 
Osgood, with the embers of a fancied 
forgotten love beginning to glow again, 
she was the most radiantly beautiful 
creature he had ever seen. Gowned 
in white, from the single rose caught in 
her hair to the dainty little shoe that 
swung to and fro from beneath the 
clinging skirt, she made a picture as 
she sat there gazing out into the black- 
ness that one would have looked at 
twice. Osgood would have feasted 
his eyes upon it for an innumerable 
number of times, but she felt he was 
looking at her and went on without 
turning her head: 

*‘It is very odd, but when Mrs. 
Vanderpool read me the list of guests I 
didn’t recognize your name at all.” 

‘“*Well, to tell the truth,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘I wasn’t invited. But the 
Blarney was, so it’s all right. I’m 
part of the concern, you know.” 

‘And will you write about the re- 
ception for to-morrow’s paper, and 
tell about the gowns and what we had 
to eat?” 

‘*That’s what they sent me here 
for,” he said, seating himself at her 
feet on a flimsy little stool of painted 
wood. ‘‘ You see, if I should omit that 
all the society women would pronounce 
anathema upon the poor old A/arney, 
and those who are married would in- 
duce their husbands to stop their sub- 
scriptions, and then where would our 
occupations be?” 

‘* Well, I think it is rather stupid 
reading,” she said, tapping her fan 
against the heavy plate glass. ‘‘I 
know I shan’t care for it half so much 
as I did the story of that Laramie out- 
break. Mr. Denham had your paper 
sent to me every morning, and I used 
to shudder when I read your dis- 
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patches, all full of murder and scalp- 
ing, and wonder how you would ever 
get back alive.” 

“*Did you really?” exclaimed Os- 
good. ‘‘If I had only known that, ! 
would have yielded up my precivus 
scalp-lock without the slightest regret.” 

‘*That is very nicely said, Mr. Os- 
good. But even that won’t explain 
why you left Cleveland without calling 
on me to say good-by, and when Mr. 
Denham told me you had said to him 
before the train. started that you 
thought it probable that you would be 
shot by a squaw with a sawed-off gun 
under her blanket before tea-time.” 
And Miss Drayton’s brown eyes were 
reproachful. 

Then it flashed over Osgood just 
what he had said to Denham before 
the train pulled out of the station. 
And he must have told her. Surely 
she could not have said this to amuse 
herself by awakening a hopeless love 
that she must have known he had felt 
for her. The old longing swept over 
him just as it had when he had met her 
three years before. Only this time he 
knew he would not be asking her to 
share the fortunes of a struggler for 
existence. Then he spoke. 

‘*f did not say good-by because I 
did not dare to,” he said. ‘‘I think I 
have loved you from the first. Only 
Itried to crush back my feelings, be- 
cause—well, because I felt it was so 
hopeless.” 

She was still tapping her fan against 
the window, and it seemed as if she 
did not hear him. He noticed it, and 
despair came into his voice. 

‘*Dorothy,” he said softly, turning 
toward her and imprisoning the tiny 
gloved hands that he felt trembling in 
his own, ‘‘surely you cannot have 
been so cruel as to have awakened my 
love for you to mock me.” 

He raised his eyes to hers and saw 
the big brown ones were wet with tears. 

‘Tom, dear,” she whispered as his 
arm stole round her and her head 
drooped upon his shoulder, ‘‘I have 
waited for you three such long years.” 

Robert Emmett MacAlarney. 











Kiss, 


From the painting by Blandy Jenkins. 
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IN THE LaDIES’ APARTMENTS. 
From the painting by Diana Coomans. 
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HEBE. 
From the painting by Mme. Salles-Wagner, 




















SOME EMINENT WOMEN PAINTERS. 


SECOND PAPER, 


HILE the history of painting 
records the names of a number 
of women who have succeeded 

in establishing an enduring reputation 
in their art, the present century has 
witnessed a remarkable art movement 
among the women of all countries. 

Not content with carrying off the 
honors in mathematical competitions 
and degrees in nearly all the profes- 
sions, the sex seems determined to 
surpass in art as well; and in Parisian 
ateliers and English and American art- 
schools, women are studying to-day as 
earnestly and conscientiously as the 
men. 

The times have passed when it would 
have been considered unconventional, 
to say the least, for a young woman of 
good family to become a student in a 
life-class, and it is because woman has 
taken her rightful place as man’s equal 
and competitor that so many of the 
sex have achieved success and honor 
in this as in other professions. 

The girl of to-day who, possessed 
of artistic talent, desires to succeed as 
a painter, must become a hard-working 
student in some art-school; for the 
benefits derived from association with 
other students is of more value even 
than the advice of the instructor, who 
can give but little attention to the 
individuals of his class. That the 
women of to-day appreciate these ne- 
cessities and have accepted the sacri- 
fices and labor demanded, may be seen 
in their work in almost any exhibition 
of painting at home or abroad, for 
woman has ‘‘ arrived” in art and she 
evidently means to stay. 

Few painters of either sex have won 
popularity at the age of thirty, for at 
that age the period of study is seldom 
passed. But Elizabeth Butler, xé 
Thompson, an English girl born in 
‘Lausanne, Switzerland, in 1844, ex- 


“trated in the picture of 


hibited a picture at the British Royal 
Academy in 1874 which immediately 
received public approval. Her girl- 
hood had been spent in Italy, and after 
studying and painting in Florence and 
Rome, she returned to England in 
1870. 

Three years later she exhibited a 
picture entitled ‘‘ Missing,” and the 
following year the ‘‘ Roll-Call” was 
shown. This picture won for her a 
popularity almost without precedent 
in English art history; it was purchased 
by the queen and is now at Windsor 
Castle. 

The Grenadier Guards, worn out 
by hard marching and fighting in the 
Crimean War, are answering to their 
names on a winter’s morning after a 
battle, and the grim realities of war 
have seldom been better portrayed 
than by this: woman painter. After 
this success she painted ‘‘ Balaklava” 
and ‘‘The Return from Inkerman,” 
and since her marriage to Major But- 
ler, C.B., one of the aids-de-camp to 
the queen, several other notable battle 
pictures, 

Kate Greenaway, another English- 
woman, chose a widely different path 
in art, and during the esthetic revival 
in England she has really created a 
style and made a strong impress on 
female costume. The sweetest chil- 
dren in the quaintest of frocks and 
bonnets peep out from her canvases, 
and the dainty gowns and conceits 
which her fancy evolved and her pen- 
cil depicted have been materialized to 
such an extent that Greenaway aprons, 
bonnets and dresses have become com- 
mon property. 

Miss Greenaway’s style is well illus- 
** Grand- 
mother’s School-Days,” and it seems 
possible that the little grandmother’s 
face has been studied from a miniature 
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of the painter’s ancestor if we com- 
pare it with her own portrait. 

Women painters are as a rule very 
happy in the portrayal of children, ex- 





SOME EMINENT WOMEN PAINTERS. 


maiden who is ‘*‘ going to school” 
would hardly look so trustfully into a 
man’s eyes, and Mlle. Bdlle has evi- 
dently won the hearts of her little 


GRANDMOTHER'S SCHOOL-DAYS. 


From the painting by Kate Greenaway. 


pressing the wistful mystery of child- 
life with more delicacy and refinement 
than their brother artists; catching the 
fleeting changes of their sunny faces 
with sympathetic skill. The littte 


models as well as the honors of her 
profession. - 

Mrs. Anderson, a well-known con- 
temporary English painter, has been 
attracted to that age ‘‘where brook 
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FOUNDLING GIRLS. 
Fvom the painting by Mrs. Anderson 
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THE ROLL-CALL—CRIMEA, 1854, 
From the painting by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson Butler, 


and river meet,” and in the ‘ Found- 
ling Girls” shows fair young faces of 
those who are budding into woman- 
hood without a mother’s watchful care 
and love. It isa beautiful picture and 
may be considered a sort of companion 


piece to the ‘‘Chorister Boys,” a pop- 


ular picture by the same artist. 

“~ The traditions of the Christmas sea- 
son in Old England have given Miss 
Blanche Jenkins a charming subject, 
the ‘‘ First Kiss ’ beneath the mistle- 
toe bough. 

Belgium has given many illustrious 
names to art history, aud the daughters 
of Joseph Coomans, a Belgian painter of 
note, have added not a little to their 
father’s fame. He led a wandering 
life during his youth, spending several 
years in Algiers with the French army, 
and later, after visiting Greece and Tur- 
key, returned to Italy. 

Pompeii and its treasures of art and 
history impressed Coomans profoundly. 
His daughters, Héva and Diana, have 
inherited his taste for classical subjects. 

The two examples of their work, ‘‘In 
the Ladies’Apartments ” and ‘‘ Delilah,” 
indicate the inspiration and style which 
are the results of study of classic art; 
and the graceful beauty of the types 
and the careful reproduction df acces- 
sories speak highly of the culture and 
research of these two talented painters. 


The wife of Alma-Tadema is also a 
painter of classical subjects, although 
her husband excels among living paint- 
ers in this kind of composition. 

Marie and Sofie Gérlich are two sis- 
ters who work together on the same 
canvas, the ‘‘ Virgin of the Doves” apt- 
ly demonstrating the success which 
may be attained by combined artistic 
efforts. 

Heredity of taste and talent, while 
not rare, seems to be especially notice- 
able inart; for not only do we find fre- 
quent examples of a son or daughter 
inheriting the parents’ talent, but oc- 
casionally more than one child in a 
family shows aptitude for the same 
profession. As an instance of this 
the two sisters Wagner, born in Dres- 
den at the close of the first quarter of 
the present century, have been remark- 
ably successful in painting. 

The elder, Adelheid, an example of 
whose work, ‘‘ Hebe,” is given here- 
with, is the wife .of Jules Salles, of 
Nimes, a painter, and Elise, now Mme. 
Peyroche, has a picture called ‘‘ The 
Torn Wreath ” in the Dresden Museum. 

Cecelia Beaux is a painter of cats, a 
subject which has also appealed to a 
celebrated French artist, Louis Lam- 
bert, and they have vied with each 
other in faithful studies of these pets. 
Lambert’s reputation exceeds that of 
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his fair rival, but there can hardly be 
more clever portraits of pussies than 
those shown in the ‘‘ Brighton Cats” 
by Miss Beaux. 

A daughter of Jules Breton, the 
French painter, has recently attained 
the distinction of the Legion d’Hon- 
neur, a decoration rarely given to 
women, but in this case one which has 
been fittingly bestowed, for Mme. Vir- 
ginie Demont-Breton had previously 
won three first-class medals at the Salon. 

One of the most remarkable books 
of the last decade was the journal of 
Marie Bashkirtseff, creating a tremen- 
dous sensation in both Europe and 
America. Gladstone called it ‘‘a 
book without a parallel,” for this jour- 
nal of a young girl, in which the story 
of her entire life is told, from child- 
hood to within a few days of her 
death, lays bare the very soul of a 
human being, with every hope, fear 
and aspiration fearlessly and frankly 
set forth. 

Marie Bashkirtseff was a Russian 
girl who studied and traveled in Italy 
and France, drawn to music and 
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painting, excelling in both, and filled 
with an indomitable ambition to win 
renown in the artistic world. 

She exhibited her canvases at the 
Salon, met all the notabilities of the 
gay world of Paris, was an intimate 
friend of Bastien Lepage, and died at 
the age of twenty-three without ac- 
complishing the fame for which she had 
worked so severely. 

A picture called ‘‘ Jean and Jacques ” 
had won her some reputation, and 
when she exhibited ‘‘The Meeting” it 
engrossed public attention at the 
Salon; but in spite of the fact that 
she had received an honorable men- 
tion at the preceding exhibition, the 
jury failed to give her even a third- 
class medal for the latter picture. The 
subject is a group of little Parisian 
street urchins at a street corner, prob- 
ably planning some mischief on their 
way home from school, and the char- 
acter study as well as the technical 
excellence of the work deserved high 
honors. 

Her disappointment was very great, 
and her early death, resulting from a 





.~BRIGHTON CATS, 
From the painting by Miss Beaux. 
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cold contracted while painting an out- 
of-door sketch, sadly closed the career 
of. a talented and ambitious artist, of 
whom Francois Coppée wrote: ‘In 
the presence of the works of Marie 
Bashkirtseff, before that harvest of 
hopes wilted by the touch of death, 
every one must surely experience, with 
an emotion deep as my own, the same 
profound melancholy as would be in- 
spired by edifices crumbling before 
their completion, or new ruins from 
the ground which flowers and joy have 
not yet covered.” 

Denmark has more than one woman’s 
name among her artists, Anna Ancher, 
née Brondum, being one of the most 





prominent. Both before and since 
her marriage with Michael Ancher in 
1880 she has painted noteworthy pic- 
tures, and is happy in possessing an 
appreciative husband, for he is also a 
painter of reputation. 

America is fast establishing a 
national school of painting, and from 
present indications we may expect to 
find American: women occupying many 
places in the front ranks of our artistic 
army. 

Among other contemporary American 
women painters may be mentioned Fi- 
delia Bridges, who studied abroad and 
was made an Associate of the National 
Academy of Design in 1874, and El- 


< 





MISS KATE GREENAWAY, 
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THE VIRGIN OF THE DOVES, 
From the painting by Marie and Sofie Girlich. 
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THE MEETING. 
From the painting by Marie Bashkirtseff. 


eanor Greatorex, who, while an Irish- 
woman by birth, had passed her art life 
in this country. 

She is also an A. N. A. and has two 
artist daughters, Kate and Eleanor, 
whose contributions may be seen in 
all the annual exhibitions. 


Mrs. Macmonnies, whose husband 
is the well-known American sculptor, 
lives in Paris, although she is an 
American girl, and has won more than 
one triumph by brush and palette. 

She exhibited several works in the 
Woman’s Building at the Columbian 








Exhibition, and her decorative picture 
at one end of the hall in the same 
building was one of the best mural 
paintings of the Exposition. Miss 
Cassatt decorated the corresponding 
panel at the other end of the room, 
and Dora Wheeler, who has estab- 
lished a reputation as a designer of 
tapestries, also exhibited decorative 
work in this building. 


GARD, THE HUPA. 
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Rosina Emmett Sherwood is a well- 
known American painter, excelling in 
portraits of young girls and in deco- 
rative subjects and illustration. 

There have been many other women 
painters who have found fame, but 
from the successes which the sex has 
already won, we may confidently hope 
to see still a greater number in future. 

O. L. Hall. 


GARD, THE HUPA. 


OW many, many snows ago, 
Lived he whom all the red men know 
As Gard the Gentle, Gard the Good. 
For him, pure in her maidenhood, 
The priestess wears the gay chemise 
And winds her neck with shells; to please '\ "{} 
Him, mated with the sacred maid, \ 
The noblest of the tribe, arrayed \ 
In tasseled deer-skin, scarlet-crowned, 
Advances to the solemn sound 
Of choristers,—the two to lead 
\ The dancers circled in the mead. 
The purest maid and noblest man, 
They dance as only dancers can 
Whose feet have known the native wood 
Of the wild prophet, Gard the Good. 
Heaven speed their feet! for, white or red, 
What prophet-sage has better said ? 





** Beloved, known for love of peace am I, 
From tribe to tribe, wide as the eagles fly; 
And I would leave you peace and love.of peace, 
That it die not with him about to die. 


‘** Washed as with water, let not anger part 
Your lips; sharp words are as the hunter’s dart, 
With cruel barb dipt in the juice of death: 
Love peace—not many hearts, but all one heart. 


**So shall you never want: the plenteous wood 
Will fill your lap, the river give you food, 
Even the red salmon; and your babes shall be 
As the young rabbits. He that sought the good— 


‘* Remember he said this to you, to all 
In every hill and valley: as a wall 
Are love and peace, ay, as the arms of Him, 
The Strong One, reached to hold you lest you fall.” 


John Vance Cheney. 














HERE is a little animal in the 
West whose life is of more real 
. practical value to men than that 
of almost any other beast of burden. 
It is never known there by any 
other name than the one the Spaniards 
gave it long ago, that of burro, though 
in the East some of its distant cousins 
.are dignified with the name of donkey. 
Now the history, life and experiences 
of this little ani- 
mal are not with- 
out interest. 

As to its pres- 
ence in America, 
all sorts of theo- 
ries have been 
advanced. On 
one point these 
arguments 
agree, that the 
burro was 
brought over 
from old Spain 
to old Mexico by the 
seekers, and later by the Spanish 
missionaries. The burro’s presence in 
New Mexico, California, Arizona and 
Colorado is generally admitted to have 
been due to the pioneer work of Fran- 
cisco Vasquez Coronado, who in 1540 
had the consent of the Spanish author- 
ities in old Mexico to journey into the 
newly discovered lands north and to 
colonize them. In his expedition he 
had a drove of the Spanish donkeys 
used as pack animals, and these were 
without doubt the parents of the 
American burro family. Somuch for its 
history: now to its life and experiences. 
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PACKING LUMBER UP PIKE’S PEAK. 


The burro is a tiny beast, rarely 
growing beyond the four-hand mark, 
or three feet. He is unlike his eastern 
cousin, the donkey, in that his hair is 
long and shaggy, his temper mild, his 
bray akin to the noise of a sawmill. 

His weight averages 400 pounds, 
and on this little body, over the pack- 
saddle, he often carries burdens equal 
to his own weight. Nobody really 
knows the actual 
life of a burro— 
some say twenty- 
five years, others 
forty, and_ still 
others claim he 
never dies at all. 
In talking re- 
cently with an 
old Rocky Moun- 
tain guide onthis 
subject, he said, 
pointing to a 
moth-eaten bur- 
ro which was browsing on twigs, ‘‘ Now, 
partner, that’s old Dick. I bought 
him from the 
Pike’s Peak 
trail people 
ten years 
ago; he had 
helped build 
that railroad 
which is 14,- 
ooo feet above 
the sea. The 
people I 
bought him 
from told me 
they had had 





RAGS. 
An old-timer. 























THE BURRO. 





ON A 


MOUNTAIN TRAIL. 

him seven years and he worked all the 
time, and that he was twenty-one years 
old when they bought him—and, part- 
ner, I’m gambling he’s good for 
twenty years yet.” 

Naturally in the face of such evi- 
dence one is inclined to believe that 
burro thirty years of age is only in 
the prime of life. In the West the 
little animal is bought and sold for five 
or ten dollars, though an exceptionally 
fine and trained one may bring fifteen 
dollars. This is owing to the large 
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family he is in, and because his brothers 
and sisters don’t die off quickly and 
make him more valuable. He pays 
his first cost over and over again to the 
prospector, the miner, the freighter, 
the ranchman and the cowboy. In 
every new mining camp burros are as 
numerous as men. On their little 
backs ore is packed and carried down 
mountain roads and along the edges 
of precipices where horses would not 
dare to tread. Then, again, the burro 





ONE EMBRACE, 


acts aS a scavenger, devouring with 
avidity potato peelings, bacon scraps 
and general refuse which would other- 
wise accumulate about the miner’s 
cabin and in the camp. That may be 
why he is often called a ‘‘mountain 
canary.” 





‘*ROOM UP FRONT.” 
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IN SANTA FE, 


It is a common sight 1o meet on any 
of the mountain trails the prospector 
and his burro. The 
prospector walks and 
the burro carries all 
his owner’s worldly 
possessions and his 
working tools, often 
consisting of a camp- 
ing mattress and 
blankets, frying pans 
and tin dishes, a sack 
of flour and bacon, 
and possibly an extra 
pair of boots; and on 
top of all a pick, 
crowbar, shovels and 
a small keg of giant 
powder. 

What a picture that 
patient little beast 
makes! But he never 
grumbles, and his 
little hoofs when 
planted into those 
mountain trails are as sure-footed as a 
mountain goat’s. 

All through New Mexico the burro 
is found as the warm friend of the 
Pueblo Indian. In Santa Fé every 
morning hundreds of these animals are 
driven through the streets, their backs 
loaded with pifion wood; back of 
them comes the Indian driver wrapped 
in blankets of many colors, watching 
for a purchaser. In the Cheyenne 
Canyons in the Rocky Mountains there 
are droves of trained burros whose 
duty it is to carry tourists up the nar- 
row trails and through the canyons. At 
certain places one may look straight 
down several thousand feet, and the 
part the tourist is on is perhaps only 
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THE BURRO. 





‘CTHREE OF US.” 





half a dozen inches wide. One false 
step of the burro would mean death, 
but the false step is never made. A 
very curious feature about the habita- 
tion of the burro is that he never cares 
to live above a certain latitude. In 
Colorado, Pueblo and Colorado Springs 
are the northern limits. In Denver, 
or twenty-eight miles north from Colo- 
rado Springs, a burro is rarely seen. 
As achild’s pet the burro has few 
equals. Almost every western boy or 
girl living where the burro thrives has 
or has had one. The animal seems to 
know the value of the 
charge on his back, 
even when the small- 
est tot is there, and 
walks about like a 
little old nurse, even 
if beaten vigorously. 
Often four or five 
urchins may be seen 
hanging on to the 
back of one of these 
veteran burros, who 
perhaps in his early 
days carried bags of 
the richest gold ore 
to the smelters, or 
perhaps packed food 
to some isolated’ min- 
ing mountain camp 
where the -men were 
well-nigh starved; or 
again, on that very 
back the astronomical 
instruments of this and Gréat Britain’s 
governments may have been packed and 





‘*WHAT IS HOME WITHOUT A 
MOTHER?” 

















THE BURRO. 
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OLD BLUCHER, 
Who helped build the road up Pike’s Peak. 


carried to the top of Pike’s Peak, away 
back in 1876; but it makes no differ- 
ence to the burro—he is happy if not 
beaten too much and if he is allowed 
to eat a little something; sleep he gets 
while standing up. 

A number of burros have been shipped 
to Boston, New York and Philadelphia, 
but it is claimed in that seaboard climate 


they are not asuccess. Those familiar 
with the habits of the burro have said 
that the failure of the animal to do well 
in the East was due more to ignorance 
in feeding and general treatment than 
to the climate. Like the proverbial 
goat who needs an occasional old straw 
hat, a boot-leg or a lithographed show 
bill to keep his stomach in proper con- 





‘SISN’T DINNER READY?” 





THE BURRO. 


‘¢CAN WE DO ANYTHING FOR YOU?” 


dition, so the burro in his abundance 
of grain becomes dyspeptic for lack of 
the odd bits of potato peelings, bacon 
and ‘‘scraps” which were part of his 
menu at home. He becomes restless 
and sometimes wicked and has been 
known to die. That burros do die in 
the West is of course true; but one 
cowboy seemed to express the western 
public opinion when he said: ‘‘I’ve 


been with them by the hundreds and 
packed them on our round-ups all my 


life, but I’ve yet to see one die. I 
believe they kinder get old-like and 
wither and just blow away.” 

The poor little animal’s life is not 
always a happy one, and it is to be - 
sincerely hoped that after all the good 
he has done this country and the aid 
he has rendered to the pioneers of the 
great West, somewhere in the great 
future there is a little space set apart 
as a burro-heaven. 

Henry Russell Wray. 





SERGE ZOUBOW’S CHRISTMAS. 


HE Princess Héléne Rotscheff, 
wife of the governor of Fort 
Ross, was in a state of pleasur- 

able excitement. With all her natural 
volatility, her youth and her love for her 
big, handsome husband, this last year 
in California had been a melancholy 
one: the shadow of Natalia Ivanhoff’s 
tragic death hung low above it. The 
gay Spanish people Came to Fort Ross 
but seldom, and she went to their dis- 
tant towns and ranchos not at all: 
travel in California in the early half of 
this century offered no attractions to a 
dainty, luxurious Russian. 

But to-day a Russian war-ship would 
arrive on a tour of inspection. It had 
lingered at Alaska, and word had come 
indirectly that it was due at Fort Ross 
in the week before Christmas. To-day, 
through the field-glass, it was plainly 
visible, standing straight for the shore 
out of the misty horizon. The fog, 
dense and high and white as a spectral 
mountain, seemed to dissolve apart as 
a phantom ship passed through. It 
wreathed and swirled about prow and 
masts and hulk, melting every outline. 

The princess, standing on the cliff 
and clinging to her husband’s arm, 
shivered under her furs. 

**It looks like a ship of ill-omen,” 
she said. ‘‘I feel as if one ought to 
see Death standing at the helm—a 
grim skeleton in a long black coat that 
flaps. Mon Dieu! I cannot stand an- 
other it 

Her husband laughed heartily and 
pressed her arm with his big warm one. 

‘You superstitious little Russian! 
We have fog nearly every morning in 
the year, and the few vessels that pass 
usually look like that. I suppose a 
sailor or two do die occasionally.” 

‘‘Oh, you have no imagination. I 
know something is going to happen. 
Do you suppose the admiral will have 
remembered to bring me all those 
things? Mon Dieu! To think of hav- 


ing a chestful of Paris gowns once 
more and a box of novels—and bon- 
bons!” 

‘*T am certain that he has not for- 
gotten. Who ever forgot your man- 
dates?” And Rotscheff looked fondly 
upon his proudest decoration, so in- 
congruous in this savage wilderness. 

The princess smiled approvingly and 
dismissed her apprehensions. Her fair 
face beamed as she watched the slow 
progress of the great war-ship; her blue 
eyes danced; she pushed back her pale 
hair excitedly into the black velvet 
hood, and speculated eagerly upon the 
beautiful gowns, the naughty novels 
which would be hers in two hours’ time. 
She could be grande dame when occa- 
sion required, but when alone with her 
husband it often pleased her to act 
very much like a little girl. 

But this is not a story about the 
Princess Héléne. 

The fort thundered-a salute. The 
ship answered. The echoes raced among 
the great redwoods on the mountains 
curving about Fort Ross, startling the 
wild beasts in their lairs.§ Madame 
Rotscheff retired to the house to array 
herself and prepare to receive the vis- 
itors in state. The governor and his 
officers marched down a slope of the 
bluff to the little bay, and entering a 
boat were rowed out to the ship. The 
women ran out of their huts in the 
little ‘‘ town ”’ beyond the fort and chat- 
tered eagerly on the cliffs, while their 
husbands, the workingmen of the com- 
pany, paused in their duties on the 
rocks below, and over on the cliffs to the 
right, where ships were building. 

A half-hour later the admiral, a 
stern, elderly man, and his staff were 
bowing before the Princess Héléne- in 
the sumptuous salon of the fort. 

She looked very beautiful and very 
un-Californian in a French robe of dark 
blue velvet trimmed with silver fox, 
and the wives of Rotscheff’s officers 
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were likewise attired in their gowns of 
state. 

‘* Petersburg’s loss is my gain,” mur- 
mured the admiral as he bent over 
Madame Rotscheff’s white sparkling 
hand. ‘‘What a poem—a blue-and- 
gold edition—to find in the wilderness! 
After that endless and monotonous 
voyage, it makes me feel young once 
more.” 

‘*And you got my letter?” queried 
the princess anxiously. 

‘* There are three chests in the hold 
of the Catherine that will be here in 
less than an hour.” 

And the princess so far forgot her- 
self as to clap her hands. 

That week before Christmas was one 
of feasting and rejoicing. General 
Vallejo, with a gay party, rode over 
from Sonoma and was not permitted 
to return. The pretty Spanish girls 
were housed at Fort Ross—three in a 
bed and six in a room; the caballeros, 
dashing young officers of the Sonoma 
garrison, accepted the hospitality of 
Diego Estenega, and with him spent 
eighteen hours of the twenty-four at 
the fort. 

There was no rain that week. The 
sun looked like a great golden seal 
upon a section of earth which knew of 
naught but pleasure; the crisp, cool 
air sparkled its electric currents into 
young blood and old. There were bear- 
hunts in the gloomy forest, picnics on 
the stark dry cliffs, long wanderings 
in the ravines where the trees hung 
low, riding-parties down the coast to 
Estenega’s rancho, where bullocks were 
roasted whole in long, deep excava- 
tions. In the plaza of the fort a large 
swing was hung, and into it the prin- 
cess and the lively Californian girls 
climbed and were flung to and fro by 
the delighted Russian officers, while 
the caballeros performed wonderful 
feats of horsemanship for the benefit 
of the ‘‘barbarians of the North.” 
Hearts were lost and won. Vows were 
exchanged in the dark aisles of the 
forest and even before the jeweled 
altar in the Greek chapel as the priest 
muttered his mass. It was a gay and 
never-to-be-forgotten week, unmindful 
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of partings and heart-breaks. Even 
the admiral, in the society of his old 
friends and of General Vallejo and 
Diego Estenega, relaxed his stern bear- 
ing and forgot the long, cheerless 
journey back to Russia. Out in the 
‘*town”’ the servants of the company 
entertained the sailors; and brawls 
and roistering, love-making, jealousies 
and fervent friendships were part of 
that season of pleasure and plenty. 

But on the fourth day a sharp break 
occurred in the merry-making and the 
sun was dim for an hour. Word was 
brought to the admiral that one of his 
sailors, Serge Zoubow by name, had 
disappeared. 

The admiral’s face became compact 
and grim in a moment, nor could all 
the delicate arts of Héléne Rotscheff 
relax those tempered old muscles 
again. 

‘*It is an exceptional case,” he said 
shortly. ‘*‘ The man had been in irons 
for insubordination and was to be fur- 
ther punished upon his return to Rus- 
sia. I permitted him to come on shore 
with the others because it was Christ- 
mas week. He has shown himself 
without honor and shall pay the pen- 
alty.” 

‘* What shall you do to him?” asked 
Madame Rotscheff fearfully. 

But the admiral would give her no 
reply. He asked Rotscheff at once to 
send trustworthy men through the for- 
est and along the coast in pursuit of 
the deserter. General Vallejo con- 
tributed three of his vaqueros, men 
who knew every rod of the country; 
and Fort Ross resumed its festivities 
with the not unpleasing prospect of a 
dramatic climax. 
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SERGE Zousow pushed aside the 
branches of the feathery young red- 
woods which grew before a cave formed 
by fallén trees, and glanced out. The 
great forest, pathless in the wilds he 
had penetrated, was filled with green 
light. The rigid columns of the red- 
woods and pines were broken by an 
underwood of palms and bright green 
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infant trees. Hundreds of feet above 
the dense dark arms of the giant trees 
interlocked and interlaced, banishing 
the sun for all time from that dim 
underworld. A creek roared over its 
stones near by. Occasionally a panther 
cried or a_ wildcat snarled. Then 
Serge would finger his stout staff un- 
easily. 

He bitterly repented his mad act. 
But one of his new comrades had rep- 
resented to him that if he could reach 
Yerba Buena the kindly Californian 
people would give him protection; for 
they owed no allegiance to the arrogant 
Russians who had taken summary pos- 
session of a section of their territory. 
He had a compass and had determined 
to take his chance. It was the chance 
of his life, and the alternative had all 
the thrilling horror of mystery. Even 
if he met with hardships and hunger 
here, how lightly they balanced against 
the vengeance that might await him 
in Russia—the knout or the bestial 
prison. 

And he had a sweetheart over there. 
Prascovie in her rude home on the wild 
Russian steppes awaited his return 
with the sad patience of her race. She 
had stolen out to meet him in the long, 
dark evenings of those brief times that 
he had had for home, and she and he 
had heard and seen nothing,’ not the 
pale stars on the gray sky nor the 
weird haunting cries of the Cossacks 
racing on the horizon. They were to 
marry some day, when he had a little 
money, and she had silver in her dark 
hair and wrinkles about her brown 
eyes. Hope was long deferred for the 
dweller on the steppes. And then, 
suddenly, a moment of passion had an- 
nihilated even this poor vista. 

So when one of the sympathetic 
hosts of Fort Ross had whispered of 
liberty, he had not paused to calculate, 
but had stolen away the same night, 
outfitted with a staff, two loaves of 
bread, and a flask of Captain @utter’s 
famous grape brandy, purloined from 
the officers’ quarters by his humble 
host. 


His quick imagination saw a little 
adobe house in one of the Californian 
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towns, Prascovie, the weary saaness 
banished from her eyes, presiding ; him- 
self a Mexican subject. Subsequently, 
he would become a wealthy ranchero. 
He had been told that the Californians 
were very generous and hospitable. 
They would be moved by his story, 
help him to send for Prascovie, and give 
him lands in return for the services he 
would honestly render them. Last 
Christmas he had: been with his love; 
next Christmas they would keep with 
the Californians, and she would be his 
wife. 

He was very young, poor Serge, only 
twenty-four. He had a tall, sinewy 
frame, the fair, melancholy, fiery face 
of his country, and an ardent heart. 
But to-day he was despondent. Even 
a compass was useless in this trackless 
forest. There seemed to be no end to 
it, and his hands and clothing were 
torn by the vicious underbrush. He 
wished himself back at the fort; that 
he had waited to take his chances of 
escape when they had returned to 
Russia. The steppes would have snel- 
tered him. When one is hungry an. 
cold and alone in an awful stillness 
love is not all. 

But it was too late to turn back now. 
He ate heartily of the bread and 
drank of Governor Rotscheff’s cher- 
ished brandy. His courage revived. 
After all, he was young and strong and 
hardy and brave. He would harbor 
no more fears and he would think only 
of Prascovie. The grapes that gave 
their life to that brandy drew their 
warmth from the red heart of the worid. 

He crawled through the plastic trees 
and pushed his way toward the south, 
at times sinking into the soft ground 
which had never been dry since the 
trees above him had been born to be 
fed by ocean fogs. He beat his way 
through the underwood of wild lilac 
and redwood progeny, climbing over 
prostrate trunks, tramping down brush, 
turning aside where no mortal could 
have penetrated without an ax, as- 
cending sometimes—it was a mountain 
forest—at others skirting summits 
overhanging valleys choked with trees. 
And always that terrible silence. He 
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shuddered and drank again of the 
brandy. He knew the danger of bear 
and panther and wildcat, but he had 
been assured that the beasts were shy 
of man, and it was not them he feared. 
But he longed for the sight of a hu- 
man face, even should it belong to a 
scalping Indian, Neither man _ nor 
brute crossed his path. And the very 
leaves of the trees were motionless. 

It was in the last hours of afternoon 
that, pausing to rest, he heard a distant 
shout. He had expected it and merely 
shut his teeth. It would be strange 
indeed if they could track him through 
a forest where the young trees sprang 
together behind him and the ground 
was invisible. Nevertheless he stood 
still and listened, holding his breath at 
times until his head whirled. A half- 
hour later, up from the foot of the 
steep acclivity he had lately climbed, 
came a sound which made his skin 
prickle and chill. It was the sound of 
voices and of the heavy push of bodies 
through brush. 

He plunged recklessly into a grove 
of ferns. There was nothing else to 
do. They closed around him softly, 
in loving hospitality, and he impul- 
sively thrust out his arms and grasped 
them, as were they friendly hands. It 
was only a few moments later that a 
derisive shout behind him, mingled 
with a high-pitched ‘‘ Caramba!” told 
him that the enemy was on his track, 
surely guided by a Californian. 

But he dashed on, knowing that to a 
certain extent he was safe in this fern 
forest. Bullets could only reach him 
by chance, and indeed his pursuers 
did not seem disposed to waste ammu- 
nition. 

Then, without warning, he emerged. 
The ferns ended abruptly, and al- 
though the forest was still before him, 


it was as open for a mile or more as a 


park. 


He stood on the edge of a declivity. : 


Beneath was a canyon rayless as 
midnight. On the other side rose the 
steep wall again, black with redwoods. 
The sun had been gone for an hour or 
more. 

The trees were thick on the declivity, 
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and as he ran down in zig-zag fashion 
he dodged among them, escaping bul- 
lets which now leaped more than once. 
Tired as he was, terror gave him the 
agility of a deer, and the enemy, curs- 
ing and shouting, was left far be- 
hind. 

Hereached the bottom of the canyon. 
A creek, as motionless apparently as a 
lake, covered its narrow width. Be- 
tween the huge rocks that interrupted 
its flow were pools as black as a well. 
There were no banks. The walls of 
the canyon rose almost perpendicular- 
ly on either side. He jerked off his 
boots, caught them between his strong 
teeth and plunged down the creek, 
leaping from stone to stone, swimming 
the deeper pools, grasping interlacing 
oaks with his hands and vaulting above 
them, running occasionally along a bit 
of bank, beating springing branches 
aside with his swollen hands, ice-cold, 
praying and cursing and thinking of 
Prascovie. He heard no more of his 
pursuers. They could not track him 
over water and doubtless had ascended 
the opposite wall of the canyon. 

He was very tired, but he splashed 
on and on down the endless creek. 
At times the way was straight for a 
quarter of a mile, the dark perspective 
narrowing into what appeared to bea 
cavern, so thick were the clasping 
boughs above; at others it doubled 
and: twisted, curving abruptly every 
few yards. At such times he bit into 
his boots with terror, not knowing 
what might await him. At last it 
branched off suddenly and he climbed 
up a short bank to a level plain, thick 
with trees, but without brush. He jerked 
the boots on his swollen feet and ran 
on. It was very dark. He could not 
see h®Bcompass. He might be heading 
straight for Fort Ross. But there 
seemed nothing to do but run. 

Suddenly he stopped short. Some- 
thing had arisen from the ground and 
was m@ing toward him. At first he 
thought it might be a grizzly standing 
upright. But in a moment it laughed 
amusedly. 

‘This must be the runaway Serge,” 
the man said in his own language. 
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‘*T never saw any one else run in this 
part of the world.” 

Serge sprang upon him like a panther, 
straight at his throat. The man had 
no time to pull his pistol nor to call. 
He flung his arms about his assailant 
and tried to hug him to death. But 
those hands were wrenching his head 
from his body, and in a moment he 
collapsed, gurgling a little. Serge ran 
on again, but totteringly, a curtain of 
blood dancing before his eyes, horror 
in his soul. 

He ran mechanically now. He no 
longer had the wish to live. His ab- 
normally sharpened imagination pic- 
tured himself sitting at table with 
Prascovie in their adobe home, and a 
third, a guest whose head hung on a 
broken neck, ever at the feast. He 
could not see the face—he had not 
seen ita moment ago. He would sit 
through life staring at that unbidden 
guest, striving to imagine what the 
face was like. He darted a glance 
over his shoulder, expecting to see it 
hovering there. He glanced wildly 
around. White faces were hung like 
moons on the dark—everywhere, thou- 
sands of them. 

Suddenly they vanished, and before 
him shone the face of Prascovie, that 
bright, beautiful face with the dark 
eyes sorareinherrace. He stretched 
out his arms, forgetting his crime, then 
ready to exult in it did it help him to 
the one hope of his dry, cold life. Self- 
defense was not murder. And Pras- 
covie could make a man forget worse 
crimes than that. 

Something gave way beneath his 
feet. He went headlong down into 
what appeared to be a shallow well. 
He was unhurt and on his feet in a 
moment, endeavoring to scale it¥sides. 
It would have been as easy to have as- 
cended a hollow pillar of granite: The 
odor of putrid meat reached his nostrils. 
And then he knew that he was in a 
bear-trap. e 


Ill, 


‘¢Wuar shall you do to him ?” asked 
the Princess Héléne, clasping her small 





hands dramatically. ‘*What? If you 
would only say something!” 

‘** Do you really wish to know?” askcd 
the admiral curiously. 

‘“*Of course Ido. Iam so excited. 
Would not you pardon the poor man 
—not if I went down on my knees? 
Poor, poor man! Perhaps he has a 
wife or sweetheart at home and ran 
away for her sake.” 

‘*Would you like to witness what I 
shall do to him ?” 

“Yes! yes! But, dear admiral 

‘*Do you think you could get up at 
six o'clock to-morrow morning ?” 

‘*T would sit up all night rather than 
oversleep. But why so early?” 

‘It is well to dispose of disagreeable 
episodes of that sort before the festiv- 
ities of such an anniversary as Christ- 
mas begin.” 

‘*Admiral, you frighten me. You 
look so—so—sardonic. What shall 
you do?” 

‘*At six o’clock to-morrow, dear 
princess. And now, with your gracious 
permission, I shall retire. I need sleep, 
and it is nearly twelve.” 

‘*But am I to go on board? Where 
shall I see this thing ?” 

‘Oh, be on the edge of the cliffs.” 

The princess returned to her guests. 
They were dancing in the large salon: 
the beautiful Californian girls, the brave 
Russian officers, the gay caballeros. 
Under the enlivening music sounded 
the dull monotone of the surf. The 
princess shivered and walked over to 
where her husband stood with General 
Vallejo and Diego Estenega. She 
moved slowly, and for a small person 
managed to look very queenly, and 
quite capable of herself meting out the 
justice of the barbarian. 

‘* Has the admiral told you what he 
shall do to that poor man?” she de- 
manded of her husband. 

Rotscheff shook his head. He was 
glad not to know. 

‘* Did he tell you, general ?” 

Vallejo shook his head indifferently. 
He, too, had punished many offenders. 

‘*Diego!” said the princess plain- 
tively. 

Estenega frowned. ‘‘He will be 
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barbarous enough, no doubt,” he said. 
‘*T wish the man had happened to find 
his way to my door.” 

‘You are always so kind,” mur- 
mured the princess satirically. ‘‘ How 
interesting it will be when you are 
governor of the Californias. What a 
joke it would be if you fell in love at 
the crucial moment and sacrificed your 
ambition for a woman’s eyes.” 

‘‘They will be blue eyes,” said Es- 
tenega gallantly. 

‘*T am convinced they will be green. 
I have long had a presentiment * 

But the music stopped at the moment 
and she forgot Estenega. She raised 
her hands with a dramatic gesture. 

‘*A new surprise! A new excite- 
ment!” she said in her soft voice, 
which nevertheless carried to the 
farthest corners of the room. ‘‘You 
are not to ask what it is, but are all to 
be on the cliffs at six o’clock to-mor- 
row morning.” 

There was a deep murmur of con- 
sternation. 

*¢ At six o’clock! Madre de Dios!” 

‘* Si, sefworitas. Something remark- 
able, unique, will happen. We will all 
go to bed now that we may rise in 
time. Do not ask any questions, I 
command.” 

‘When the queen commands, we 
obey,” said one of the caballeros. But 
the Russian officers turned away and 
said nothing. 





In a little cabin of the war-ship a 
man knelt all night before a cross, a 
great cross that seemed to have flung 
its black arms against the wall. <A 
priest clad in the robes of the Greek 
Church knelt beside him, praying mo- 
notonously. The ocean was uneasy 
and heaved now and again, tossing the 
spray against the port-hole. From the 
cliffs came the gay, light notes of the 
fiddle and guitar, occasionally a high- 
pitched tenor or an angry shout. It 
was a joyful Christmas eve at Fort 
Ross. 

The man before the altar did not 
open his lips. Hisskin was very gray, 
his eyes dull. Nor did he pray. His 
thoughts were on the Russian steppes 
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and he relived hours never to be 
known again in this life. Once his 
eyes opened suddenly and gazed, wide 
with horrified supplication, upon the 
calm face on the cross. It was when 
he thought of the future of Prascovie, 
That dull, dry vista, ending perhaps 
in shame and brutality. What hope 
for a Russian peasant girl unless some 
man loved her better than himself? 
But- he put the thought from him; he 
had so little time in which to think of 
her at all. 

And so through the night. At six 
o’clock there was a sudden volley 
of cannon. The door of the cabin 
opened. Two men clad in black stood 
there. The priest arose and blessed 
him and said to him, ‘‘Come !” 


On the cliffs above the bay, shivering 
in the raw morning air, stood the hosts 
and guests of Fort Ross. The princess 
clung to her husband’s arm, her eyes 
fixed eagerly on the broad side of the 
ship. Beside her stood Estenega and 
General Vallejo, and beyond in irregu- 
lar groups the officers of Fort Ross 
and their wives, the caballeros and the 
pretty Spanish girls. The soft, dark 
eyes of the latter danced with curiosity 
under their bright redosos, although 
they continued to rebel at this most 
un-Californian hour. The huts of the 
‘town ” had emptied themselves. The 
rocks below the bluff were black with 
silent men and women, shudderingly 
expecting they knew not what. 

No one spoke. The women held 
their breath with half-pleasurable hor- 
ror. The men were sick with antici- 
pation. Even Rotscheff, stern disci- 
plinarian as he was, looked pale and 
troubled. 

The Women gave a faint shriek as 
the cannon volleyed. It seemed to bel- 
low like a great bull caught in a trap, 
then died sullenly in the gorges of the 
mountain. 

A doof§on the deck of the ship 
opened and the officers marched out 
and ranged themselves in line. The 
admiral came a moment later and 
stood with folded arms a little apart. 
Then the men on the cliffs suddenly 
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eovered their eyes with hands_ that 
shook. Two sailors lowered from the 
upper deck a plank reaching to the 
surface of the ocean. 

“* Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” mur- 
mured Madame Rotscheff. ‘* Alex- 
andre, it cannot be!” 

‘*Will you return?” asked her hus- 
band. 

‘“No! no!” Her face had blanched, 
her eyes were distended, but the fas- 
cination of horror chained her to the 
spot. 

The plank was bound firmly to the 
railing. The sailors retired. Out of 
the door came a priest bearing a cross. 
Behind him two men in black. Be- 
tween them a tall youth, very erect. 

The priest raised his cross, and every 
man on deck excepting the prisoner 
knelt. Simultaneously those on shore 


sank to their knees. But they did not ° 


lower their eyes. The men on the ship 
rose to their feet in a few moments, 
but the men and women on the cliffs 
remained on their knees, some murmur- 
ing hysterically. 

The men in black laid a hand to each 
elbow of the condemned and led him 
gently forward, then up the rudely im- 
provised steps to the railing of the ship 


and to the edge of the plank. The 
latter sloped gently, and they held the 
man until he was quite sure of his bal- 
ance. Serge folded his arms and walked 
steadily down. 

The water was very blue, he thought, 
as blue as the sky had been that last 
Christmas on the steppes. And very 
calm, so calm that a face seemed re- 
flected there—just beyond the edge of 
the plank. He looked eagerly, not 
forgetting to mind his steps. He would 
not like to slip and fall into the water. 
It was well they had removed his shoes. 
And his feet felt more comfortable 
without them; they were so swollen. 

The face smiled at him. Were he 
careful he could reach it at last and 
gather it in his arms, as he had done 
many times before. How still it was! 
But it had always been still in those 
nights on the steppes. 

The face was closer and his footing 
was very sure. He had always been 
very sure of foot. The face had ceased 
to smile; it wore an expression of pas- 
sionate hope. And it looked as if set 
in a great blue jewel frosted at the 
edge. A moment later he was very 
cold, and the face was still below him. 

Gertrude Atherton. 
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NE of the deep-eyed Fates 
In vision came, 

Knocked at mine barréd gates, 
And breathed my name. 


‘¢What wouldest thou?” I cried, 
In terror dire; 
And softly she replied, 
‘*Grant thy desire!” 


And Fame she offered me, 
And Wealth for toy; 

‘“‘Let be!”’ I said, ‘‘let be! 
My choice is Joy!” 


Than gust of wind more fleet 
‘The dream was flown ;— 

Then camest thou, my sweet, 
My Joy, my own! 


Clinton Scollard. 
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MUNICIPAL REFORM IN NEW YORK. 


T is unfortunate that to the mind of 
the average visiting foreigner the 
American city is considered the 

unit of American society and civiliza- 
tion. It is true that the city is rapidly 
securing in this country a controlling 
influence in social and political affairs. 
This is demonstrated by the fact that 
about one-fourth of our population is 
in cities. This condition is considered 
by those trained to careful thought as 
one of the chief perils of the nation. 
About 33 per cent. of our foreign pop- 
ulation is found to naturally gravitate 
to the congested municipal centers. 
By consequence, they form themselves 
into distinctive racial cliques and clans 
and are less susceptible to the trans- 
forming and assimilating influences of 
our institutions, habits and customs. 

The ancient world was essentially 

municipal in all its social, political and 
governmental structure. Within the 
walls of the city was concentrated the 
whole multifarious social and political 
movement and development. Civiliza- 
tion, social culture and civil rights 
were all embodied in the cities or in- 
trinsically dependent on them. Out- 
side of its walls the space was a sort of 
social vacuum. The city, by various 
means, either as the residence of roy- 
alty, as the capital of the State, as the 
principal and most powerful depart- 
ment in the feudal edifice, or as the 
creator and agent of culture, industry 
and commerce, rivaled royalty and the 
nobility and in many cases absorbed 
them. In no ancient nation did there 
ever exist a free, self-asserting popula- 
tion with equal rights in all sections and 
localities. America for the first time 
inaugurated such an era and created 
such acondition. With us the country 
has controlled in social, political and 
legislative affairs. The city has been 
the emporium of trade, the bazaar of 
fashion and the gallery of art. 

Until recently the country and city 

with us have been constituent moral, 
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social and political elements and agen- 
cies. They have stood in an inverse 
relation to each other from that in 
which they stood in the ancient world 
and from that in which they now stand 
in Europe. Their respective signifi- 
cance differed, and that difference ran 
through almost all the fibers of their 
complex development. It was visible 
in all the lights and shades of political, 
social, religious and domestic life and 
intercourse. City and country in their 
mutual relations affected and reacted 
on each other by different currents 
among us from those in the Old World, 
and were therefore judged by new and 
original criteria. Uninterrupted and 
free currents circulated between them, 
carrying and exchanging all social and 
industrial forces. 

The principal cause which operated 
to create the marked difference between 
European and American cities was the 
fact that no great distances separated 
urban and rural populations. Until 
the recent rapid growth of New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia, no city so 
rose above the country as to impress 
upon it its own character in manners, 
customs, habits, impulses and aspira- 
tions. In other words, we have had no 
moral, social or political provincialisms. 
Our cities may have been the first to 
acquire the new social forces, but they 
have not derived thereby any suprem- 
acy similar to that of European cap- 
itals. Therealsuperiority of the Amer- 
ican city consists more especially in a 
certain external perfection and polish 
resulting from the accumulation of 
wealth and the culture of taste, stim- 
ulating and facilitating continual reno- 
vation and improvement. It is to be 
regretted, however, that many of the 
so-called improvements of our cities 
suggest an altogether servile imitation 
of foreign models. Still, American 
cities are the centers and depositories 
of light, culture and influence, as well 
as the deltas and mud-flats where have 
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been deposited the refuse of European 
populations. 

The abominations and iniquities of 
our large cities are almost wholly at- 
ributable to a large foreign popula- 
tion which naturally coalesces with the 
ignorant and degraded element of our 
native citizenship. A reliable au- 
thority has estimated that 200,000 
people in the city of New York may be 
classified as ‘‘the dangerous classes.” 
Our jury lists show that a property 
qualification of $250 would disqualify 
from 75,000 to 100,000 voters in New 
York City. It 
is easily seen 
that a politi- 
co-financier- 
ing combina- 
tion, securing 
the control of 
municipal af- 
fairs, can 
easily weld to 
its own pur- 
pose this mass 
of ignorant 
and degraded 
population, < 
It is by this 
means that 
political boss- 
es are enabled 
to run city” 
governments 
‘for revenue 
only.” It is 
this that 
makes the 
contract sys- 
tem so suc- 
cessful. An irresponsible ring, sup- 
ported by such hordes of hirelings, 
can easily divide among themselves 
the princely revenues to be peculated 
from such great cities as New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. Add to 
this the indifference of the better class 
of citizens, their absorption by their 
own affairs and apparent unconcern 
as to both men and methods in mu- 


nicipal government, and it is no sur-— 


prise that robbery has been rife; that 
rascals have gone unrebuked; that the 
public conscience becomes seared. 
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But for this dread combination of ir- 
responsibility and indifference Boss 
Tweed would never have been re- 
elected State Senator with increased 
majorities after his thefts were ex- 
posed, and ‘‘ Dick” Croker would not 
have been permitted to ride in princely 
luxury in a private car across the con- 
tinent and take frequent voyages to 
Europe, the hero of his unwashed con- 
stituency. 

This is the secret of the extrava- 
gance and flagrant mismanagement of 
cities in our country. In 1880 the 

register’s of- 


Gane fice of New 


York City 
gave a net 
profit to the 
register of a 
fortune in 
fees. Under 
the new law 
placing him 
upon a suit- 
able salary, 
with less work 
to be done, 
the office has 
been run at an 
annual deficit. 
Last year the 
sheriff's office 
in New York 
City yielded 
its incumbent 
about $74,000 
in fees. This 
year, under 
the law piac- 
ing the sheriff 
on a salary of $20,000, the office has 
been conducted at a loss of $62,000, 
or about $5,000 a month. This office 
properly conducted would yield the 
city a profit of over $100,000. This 
is not an exaggeration when we con- 
sider that for years the sheriff’s office 
has been worth $150,000 to its incum- 
bent during his three-years term. 

In 1889 the sum required for the Street 
Cleaning Department was $1,270,- 
ooo. This year the appropriation is 
$2,367,000, an increase of $1,097,000. 
Several Tammany contractors have 
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lately grown rich through their con- 
nection with this department. Recent 
investigations have disclosed the fact 
that while from $1.25 to $1.75 per 
day is paid by the city for sweepers, 
these men actually receive only go 
cents. It is easy to guess where the 
balance goes. This department could 
readily be run at a cost not exceeding 
$1.000.000 and at the same time afford 
the city cleaner streets than it now 
possesses. There was a time when 
the Dock Department was a source of 
large annual profit to the city. It is 
run to-day at a serious loss. The 
total receipts are $1,800,000 and the 
expenses, according to the report filed 
with the mayor on February 15th last, 
will amount to $4,000,000. It is al- 
ieged that this tremendous excess 
of expense over receipts goes into the 
pockets of the _ politico-financiering 
ring. At a reasonable estimate the 
Dock Department should yield the city 
an annual profit of more than $1,000,- 
ooo if honestly and economically ccn- 
ducted. 

As an example of the infamous mis- 
rule in New York City under the 
rascally ring recently in control, we 
find that all public offices, contracts 
and jobs are levied upon, under a sys- 
tem that is more disgraceful and shame- 
ful because generally known. The 
band of brigands that has just been 
routed allowed none to escape its in- 
satiable cupidity. It is positively de- 
clared that Tammany throughout its 
period of success levied an average 
tax of 10 per cent. upon all salaries 
received by its office-holders. One 
ex-office-holder asserts that it is a fair 
way to estimate how much Tammany 
received from this source by fixing the 
yearly assessment of a $5,000-a-year 
job at $500 and to graduate the others 
in accordance with this rate. 

If the total of the blackmail and 
corruption of the entire Tammanyized 
government of New York City could be 
ascertained, it would be enormously in 


excess of any estimate made by the: 


anti-Tammany press or by the most 
ardent and apparently fanatical re- 
former, There is one other depart- 
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ment which some of our citizens seem 
inclined to pass over with an averted 
glance that, if thoroughly investigated, 
would, I believe,develop a train of frauds 
andthefts more startling and more gi- 
gantic than any heretofore disclosed. I 
refer now to the Finance Department. 
I have given considerable personal at- 
tention to the investigation of the past 
and present methods and practices of 
those in control of the Finance Depar* 
ment and its various bureaus. My 
efforts in this direction have been 
stimulated, rather than abated, by the 
defense of that department by prom- 
inent so-called reformers in New York 
City who are more or less interested 
in preventing a critical and expert ex- 
amination of the records of the comp- 
troller’s office. I have in my possession 
some facts relating to this department 
of a most startling character. 

Now, the question naturally arises, 
How can these monstrous methods be 
successfully operated in a city like 
New York? The answer is simple. 
The politico-financiering combination 
has had control not only of the ad- 
ministrative departments of the munic- 
ipal government, but, as well, of the 
legal and judicial departments. The 
enactments of the Legislature itself, 
as well as the decisions of the courts, 
have been mere empty forms unless 
they received the approval and indorse- 
ment of the ring. Grand juries could 
indict and judges might order the trial 
of criminals, but if the offender was a 
subservient tool of the ring he could 
defy all the processes of law and jus- 
tice. Reluctant as we may be to ac- 
knowledge these hideous facts, the re- 
cent election was of itself a confession 
of ourshame and disgrace. And even 
now, with Tammany overthrown, the 
citizens of New York City have only 
destroyed one segment of the corrupt 
and infamous ring that has brought 
upon usthis humiliation. The defiant 
and derisiveelementshavebeencrushed, 
but the more secret and less brazen 
element, and therefore the more power- 
ful and dangerous, still remains to be 
contended with. This element is con- 
stituted of those who at all times stand 
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sponsors for the integrity and efficiency 
of those in control of the Finance De- 
partment of New York City. 

Under this corrupt combination 
rogues were rewarded and crimes 
condoned; innocence betrayed and 
guilt protected; prostitution, gambling, 
blackmail and every conceivable form 
of brazen vice and audacious crime 


were secretly encouraged and openly ° 


defended. Venality was enthroned 
and successful scoundrelism crowned. 
Morality was despised, honesty de- 
rided and chastity insulted. The 
rights, privileges and prerogatives of 
citizenship 
were violated 
and the func- 
tions of gov- 
ernment were 
usurped by the 
chief enemies 
of social order 
and civil honor. 
The decisions 
of judges and 
the verdicts of 
juries were dic- 
tated by those 
for whose re- 
straint and 
punishment 
our laws are 
framed and 
enacted and 
our courts 
created and 
maintained, 
Horrible and 
deplorable as 
this picture 
seems, it does not even approximate a 
complete portraiture of the depravity 
and infamy of the system which the 
citizens of New York City have just 
rebuked and repudiated. 

This leads us to the consideration of 
the all-absorbing question of how these 
evils and abuses may best be pre- 
vented. The reform clubs of New 
York City have kept this subject before 
the people for years. It has been 
agitated and discussed in all the large 
cities of this and other countries. 
Various plans have been devised and 
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various methods tested, but no royal 
catholicon, no universal panacea, has 
yet been discovered. The Constitu- 
tional Convention recently held in 
New York State devoted considerable 
thought to the conception and elabora- 
tion of some form of city home rule 
that would meet the demands of the 
case and remedy the evils deplored. 
Its ‘‘ city article ” contains some ad- 
mirable provisions and will, no doubt, 
operate for the correction of many 
abuses; but in so far as it intensifies, 
the idea of absolute divorce of urban 
and rural government it is apt to work 
mischief in the 
end. It must 
be remembered 
that this idea 
is along the line 
of the favorite 
scheme of the 
extremists in 
municipal re- 
form. Their 
pet theory is 
that which calls 
for a system of 
minority repre- 
sentation in 
city councils, 
and which 
makes legisla- 
tion by the 
State affecting 
municipal reg- 
ulation depend- 
ent for its 
operation upon 
the approval of 
the city coun- 
cil. This proposition undoubtedly has 
merit, but I do not believe that it con- 
tains all the virtue claimed for it. It 
confessedly appears to be unjust that 
100,000 voting citizens should be en- 
tirely cut off from all participation in 
the government of their city simply 
because 100,001 voted against them. 
It is claimed that the trifling differ- 
ence of one in an aggregate of 200,001 
votes should not be permitted to make 
such a tremendous difference in the 
result. This, at first blush, seems to 
be a fair criticism. Still, the princi- 
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ple of majority election and repre- 
sentation is not destitute of support in 
sound reason. It was adopted in this 
country after careful consideration 
by the best minds among our early 
public men. Its chief justification is 
that it definitely places responsibility. 
It has another advantage in reducing 
the enormous temptations to ‘‘ deals” 
and ‘‘trades” between the majority 
and the minority. Such combinations 
would undoubtedly be encouraged by 
- the corruptible element in both parties, 
for the very 
purpose of 
shifting and 
dividing the 
responsibility. 
Moreover, mi- 
nority repre- 
sentation in 
New York City 
would, in any 
case, admit 
Tammany toa 
participation at 
least in munic- 
ipal control. 
As to the 
other proposi- 
tion, to make 
the legislation 
of the State for 77 
city regulation 
dependent for 
its operative 
force upon the 
approval of the 
city legislative 
authority, I 
have only to 
say that such an exceeding sweeping 
innovation seems perilous in the ex- 
treme. It practically separates the 
city from the rest of the State so far 
as legislation is concerned. It turns 
over the government of the city to 
those in power, whether good or bad, 
with such an investiture of arbitrary 
control in the local government as 
would prevent any modifying interfer- 
ence onthe part of the State authori- 
ties. It is a stubborn fact that the 
only checks upon the ‘corruption of 
officials of New York’s Tammanyized 
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city in the past have been through the 
beneficent interpositions of Republican 
legislatures. 

There is a genuine and vigorous de- 
mand for municipal reform in all di- 
rections. The question to determine 
is how best tosecure the desired re- 
form. It is not so much a question 
of methods as of morals. We do 
not require a change as to political 
qualities so much as to moral quali- 
ties. Governments, whether national 
or municipal, have a moral character 
as distinct and 
patent as their 
geographical: 
boundaries. 
This is a phase 
of the subject 
which it deeply 
behooves us to 
consider. We 
may point with 
pride to the 
wealth, extent, 
architecture 
and beauty of 
situation of our 
great cities, to 
“their institu- 
tions—relig- 
i ie ; “=: ious, charitable 
ff . - and educa- 
f; N ile tional—to their 

(\ j i vast trade and 
\ expansive com- 
merce, but if 
we are declin- 
ing in morals, 
if corruption is 
silently steal- 
ing into the midst of our splendor and 
opulence, then we may know that a 
canker is at the root of all our great- 
ness which must ere long bring all 
our flourishing honors to the dust. 

The high moral standard of Ameri- 
can municipal government can only be 
maintained by the perpetual interest, 
active participation and sleepless vigi- 
lance of each citizen. There must be 
no place for either selfish indifference 
or mercenary activity in our midst. It 
must be remembered that the heights 
of political ambition are attained as 
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often by the sinuous winding of the 
reptile as by the majestic strength and 
soaring pinion of our emblematic 
eagle. The public conscience has be- 
come all too indifferent to the moral 
conditions of municipal control through 
the frequency of unpunished crime 
and the stalking forth of unchecked 
and unblushing corruption. The am- 
bition for display is too much pam- 
pered and the inordinate love of lucre 
too much encouraged and gratified. 
The time has certainly come for pa- 
triotism to wake up in alarm. The 
Parkhursts and Goffs, single-handed, 
cannot maintain the moral level. 
Each citizen must be taught that he is 
as much responsible for the city’s gov- 
ernment as if he alone enjoyed its 
benefits and suffered under its abuses. 
We must accumulate upon the word 
‘*duty”’ its whole immense and intense 
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Many causes have been assigned for the re- 
sults of the November elections, but to my 
mind the one impressive and significant fact 
is that the people have served convincing notice 
on political parties and political bosses that they 
must have something worth commending in 
their policies and their methods, or they will be 
repudiated at the polls. The ‘‘ I-am-a-Demo- 
crat” or ‘‘ I-am-a-Republican” cry has lost the 
magic with which it lured patriotic men into the 
indorsement of demagogic principles of dishon- 
orable purposes merely for the sake of the party. 
The successful politician hereafter must follow the 
example of the successful merchant, and offer 
his customers wares that are warranted to stand 
the test of time, of merit and of patriotism. 
This lesson once learned by the public men of 
both parties will be of incalculable benefit to 
State and nation, for it will lead them to rival 
each other in associating themselves with policies 
that make for good government and honest ad- 
ministration, rather than for those which merely 
stand for public plunder and personal greed. 
Lincoln’s declaration about not fooling all the 
people all of the time and William M. Tweed’s 
‘What are you going todo about it?” have 
been running in my mind ever since the one was 
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significance. We must remember that 
the government of a city is not the 
curious mechanism of some distant 
star, with which the people have noth- 
ing to do but to gaze at, but that it is 
here among us, a great reality, a prac- 
tical thing, a mighty power, that is 
felt in our daily life for our elevation 
or degradation, according to its use or 
abuse. 

A high moral ideal must always go 
in advance .of high moral action. 
Every citizen may thus make a prac- 
tical contribution to lofty and laudable 
ends. We all have an interest in cul- 
tivating and stimulating the idea of 
government as a sacred trust and in 
demanding of it the noblest embodi- 
ment of justice, morality and truth. 
Only thus can municipal government 
be made to comprehend’and conserve 
the great interests of society. 

A, Willis Lightbourn, 
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demonstrated and the other answered so emphati- 
cally in the results of the national and local con- 
tests. Without regard to the political principles 
condemned or indorsed, it cannot be gainsaid 
that the verdict was in accord with public 
sentiment, and that it was in this respect a 
complete refutation of the claim of those with 
monarchical tendencies that our voters could not 
get beyond partisan control. That can no 
longer be used as a fatal and inherent weakness 
of popular government. It has been disproven. 

The election figures were so overwhelmingly 
one way all over the country that many ob- 
servers of public thought have expressed the 
belief that our voters were becoming radical in 
the expression of their opinions, moving in 
mobs rather than asindividuals. I do not share 
that belief. While the demonstration was most 
startling in the numerical emphasis with which it 
was made, I regard it as a protest against ex- 
tremists in our national policies and-a deter- 
mined stand for conservatism. The figures of 
the last few elections prove this with convincing 
force. In 1888, when Mills, of Texas, passed 
in the House his famous ‘‘ Dark Lantern” 
tariff bill, and President Cleveland went before 
the country on that and his free-wool message 
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to Congress, he was overthrown; when a Re- 
publican Congress went to the other extreme in 
tariff legislation and enacted the McKinley 
tariff, its majority in Congress was wiped out; 
the present administration and Congress have 
met a similar fate because of the enactment of 
the badly mangled Wilson tariff measure. Clear- 
ly, therefore, the people have issued a mandate 
to both political parties to cease meddling with 
the tariff, and to let us live under a settled, con- 
servative policy long enough to have industries 
thrive and wages kept stable. They may not 
want a Chinese wall of protection built about 
our sea-coast so that nothing of foreign make 
can enter, but it is certain that they are not sat- 
isfied with a rail fence. 
<S> 

The London papers, I notice, are again agitat- 
ing the question whether the pillars and stone 
walls of old St. Paul’s can be rid of their three 
centuries of dirt and smoke and restored to 
something like their original whiteness without 
injurious effects. I looked with amazement on 
the begrimed walls of this venerable edifice, as 
well as of the Bank of England, while in Lon- 
don last summer, and I wondered then whether 
the failure of the one effort at restoration that 
has been made had led to the abandonment of 
the project. The post-office building in Chicago, 
black and grimy as is the stone in that, is white- 
ness itself compared with either of these famous 
buildings of the English metropolis, and it seems 
astonishing to me that public agitation of the 
restoration project was dropped even temporarily, 
without more convincing evidence of its hope- 
lessness. With all due respect to the admirers 
of venerableness, there certainly is no reason why 
that quality should be respected in layers of soot. 
The outer walls of St. Paul’s are practically in- 
cased in these, grown thick and solid as stone 
itself through years of undisturbed clinging. 
The revival of the discussion for a thorough 
cleaning has brought out a curious declaration 
from a well-known architect who has looked 
into the matter, that the exposure of the original 
stone surface to the London fogs would be in- 
jurious, and for that reason he urges that the 
dirt be permitted to remain. It protects the old 
walls. Thus London’s world-famed fogs have to 
bear another burden in the public mind. 

<S> 

The launching of an ocean-crossing ship built 
by American capital, American workingmen and 
American brains, from American materials, is an 
event full of significance and of hope for the 
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building up of an American merchant marine, 
It is astonishing that the same patriotic senti- 
ment and pride shown in the development of our 
national industries should have been content to 
lie dormant for almost a generation, in the face 
of the fact that the American flag had prac- 
tically no place on the high seas. Yet the fact 
is that the legislation which made possible the 
launching of the St. Louis at Cramps’ ship-yard 
last month, was wrung from Congress despite 
the vehement protestations of an influential mi 
nority and quite a proportion of the newspapers 
of the land. Enterprise and capital, though, 
have made their way where statesmanship was 
timid about going, and it will not be many years 
before the American flag will be floating over a 
merchant marine in which every citizen can feel 
a just pride. The American Line, which ex- 
pects to put the S¢. Zouz/s in commission next 
spring, has also another boat in course of con- 
struction, to be identical with the S¢. Louis in 
every way. The first and interesting problem 
which both of these boats will be called upon to 
solve is whether American mechanical ingenuity 
has supplied them with machinery that will make 
a new time record for the voyage across the 
ocean. Ship-builders on the Clyde will watch 
the maiden trips of both of these boats quite as 
eagerly as will those on the Delaware, for if the 
St. Louis should do all that is expected of her 
in the matter of speed, the star of empire in the 
ship-building firmament will wend its way to 
this side of the mighty deep. 


The second Republican mayor of New York 
and the first board of aldermen have a task 
before them of greater magnitude and more dif- 
ficult and delicate handling than any other set 
of city officials have ever been called upon to 
meet. The task of reforming and purifying the 
government of New York City, of annually col- 
lecting and disbursing honestly and economically 
some forty-odd millions of dollars, of scraping 
off of the many departments the barnacles that 
make for bad government and leaving only those 
that make for good, call for, collectively as well 
as separately, a display of unusual tact and 
governmental ability. I am not going to indulge 
in any superlatives regarding Mayor Strong. It 
is enough to say of him that he is a level-headed, 
successful business man, and that he under- 
stands thoroughly the responsibilities he has un- 
dertaken and the dangers he has to meet. Every 
advocate of municipal reform, however, will 
follow the development of Mayor Strong’s poli- 
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cies with deepest interest, for on the successful 
rounding out of his administration will turn 
largely the question whether good government 
in our cities is a possibility or not. It does not 
concern New York City alone, but Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and other ring-infested communities. 
New York City and Brooklyn merely happen to 
be the starting-points for the good-government 
campaign. What has been accomplished in 
those cities, great and grand as it has been, is 
but the beginning but not the end. Therefore 
let us all, in whatever part of the country we 
may reside, extend the right hand of fellowship 
and encouragement to the vanquishers of Tam- 
many, and for a while, at least, be sparing in 
our criticism and prolific in our praise of them. 
<S 

Japan has, among other things, torn the veil 
of mystery that has hung over China and its af- 
fairs for centuries back, and proven the falsity 
of those tales of marvelous wealth stored away 
in hidden recesses in the interior of the Celestial 
Empire. The Chinese Government itself, as 
well as the mandarins, had millions of buried 
gold, so the stories have run, put by for just 
such an emergency as China has been confront- 
ing for two months past. No sooner are the 
Celestials put to the test to prove their wonder- 
ful prowess and show their great wealth than 
the entire fabric falls to the ground, and they are 
practically at the mercy of their old rivals, the 
Japanese. None of the wealth appears, and re- 
pulse after repulse follows their armies in every 
direction. More than that, when China seeks a 
loan to carry on the war she is refused by one 
nation after another, while Japan borrows freely. 
It will be more than a coincidence should Japan 
prove to be the entering wedge to open China to 
the world, and to make way for the peaceful 
conquest of trade by the civilized countries with- 
out compelling them to resort to war. Japan is 
doing that for them. 

With two of the great nations of Europe gov- 
erned by men of youthful impulses and un- 
settled purpose, with France no less anxious 
than in other days to w'pe ‘out:the* mémory of 
Sedan, and with England*,selishly watching 
every move in the Mediterranean, who shall say 
that the day is not near for the vindication’ of 


those prophets who for years have Geclared ihat™°* 


the peace of Europe is threatened? The ew. 


czar has none of his father’s reluctance to @n-. 


gage in war, and none of his English entangle- 
ments to stop the free exercise of his imperial 
will. So, too, with the young kaiser, who now 
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has an army behind him that cannot be matched 
in all Europe. Perhaps, after all, then, the 
enormous financial burdens of these vast stand- 
ing armies are to result in some substantial way 
to the respective nations, and the claims of su- 
periority, thus far confined to paper, will be 
tested on the field of battle. 
<S> 
When one contemplates what Greater New 
York means—that it means that we are to have 
about the head waters of the Hudson the great- 
est city ever known, both in population and 
commercial supremacy—the triumph of the 
proposition at the polls last month will be seen to 
mark an epoch in the rise of municipalities. 
In every agency for financial, industrial and 
commercial leadership Greater New York will be 
far beyond the hope of rival cities in this or any 
other country. The area, however, strange to 
say, will still be less than that of London, but 
that fact only goes to emphasize the supremacy 
of the coming metropolis, not of the New 
World but of the whole world. New York City 
fifty years from now—you see I make a liberal 
time allowance—will undoubtedly be the wonder 
and marvel of the age. It is so in many re- 
spects to-day, and marked advancements already 
in sight will make it so before the new century is 
ushered in. Various schemes for rapid local 
travel and in facilitating commerce on land and 
water, now under way or close to realization, in- 
volve over two hundred millions of dollars. 

This stupendous sum is being sought, too, 
for only a few of the larger enterprises. The 
city is about to pledge its credit to the extent of 
fifty million dollars for new routes of rapid travel, 
and it is probable that half as much again will be 
needed before the roads are in operation. Two 
bridges over the East River and one over the 
Hudson will cost at least one million dollars, and 
work on all three is to be begun upon approval 
of plans already completed. Equally important, 
for the relation of the city with foreign cities 
depends to some extent upon it, is the new 
wharf and bulkhead system now in course of con- 

* straction.., [low many millions this will cost I 
have no weans of learning. I doubt whether 
any one has estimated; but it practically means a 
gea-wal] around the city, and the replacing of 
the old wharves with the most modern plans of en- 
gineers. The wharf just completed for the 


_°American Line is a type of those proposed, 
though the Hamburg-American Company has 
plans out for another that will eclipse anything 
yet attempted in the way of landing piers. 
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AMONG THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


THE ARTIFICIAL MOTHER: A MARITAL FAn- 
gvasy. .By-G. H. P. .New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, publishers. 

‘* The Artificial Mother” was written about a 
quarter of a century ago, and is an amusing and 
interesting little story, of the trials of an over- 
taxed father. His invention of an automaton to re- 
lieve his young wife of her duties to the nine 
‘young hopefuls is really funny. Waking, he 
finds it all a dream, but leaves it as a suggestion 
to men alike afflicted and to unwary young men 
considering the question of matrimony. 





MOLLIE MILLER. By Effie W. Merriman. 
ton: Lee & Shepard, publishers. 

We follow Mollie, Ned and Max and their 
‘*adopted child” Johnnie through the many 
pleasures and vicissitudes of youth, observing 
the formation of their characters through chang- 
ing fortunes with increasing interest. The 
struggles and trials of these young people in 
their endeavors to rise above their circumstances 
are presented with much natural incident, gentle 
humor and bright dialogue. 


Bos- 





BecausE I Love You. Edited by Anna E. 
Mack. Boston: Lee & Shepard, publishers. 


Miss Mack has given a rare book to con over 
with a sweetheart, or from which to select senti- 
ments to accompany gifts of flowers. It is just 
the book also to present to the ‘‘ nearer one, 
dearer one yet than all others,” who has given 
comfort and encouragement to the rough ways 
and steep ways of life, or to the aged friend, or 
the bereaved one, cherishing yet the memory of 
days of love, and remembering that love is still 
the promise of the future. No‘ person who 
wants the best thoughts on this sweetest of all 
themes can afford to do without it. 





Sirs, ONLY SEVENTEEN! By Virginia F. Town- 
send. Boston: Lee & Shepard, publishers, °° 
Miss Townsend’s plots are always “ingenipus 

and full of interest, and incidents and situations 

follow swiftly in her stories. Her bool:s are“ 

always pure, bright and cheery. She has brii- 

liant descriptive and imaginative powers, which 

are displayed at their best in this new story. In 

it she pictures the lives of some very interesting 

people, prominent among whom are Dorothy 
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Draycott and her brother Tom, a ‘Harvard stu- 
dent, two very strong and attractive characters, 





THE HONEycomMBs OF LIFE. By Rev. Louis 
Albert Banks, D.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
publishers. 

As inspiration to Christian living and labor 
we have nothing more efficient in literature than 
the utterances of this prominent Methodist di- 
vine, written or spoken. He applies Christian 
principles not merely as dogmas, but as facts, 
demonstrated by experience and backed by logic 
and common-sense, to political, social and in- 
dustrial issues. The volume now offered con- 
tains some of the choicest of his discourses, de- 
livered at times and places favorable to the 
highest inspiration. It deals with living issues, 
and will be found deeply interesting not only to 
Christian workers and thinkers, but to the 
general reader. 





THE Boy’s Own GUIDE TO FISHING, TACKLE 
MAKING, AND FisH BREEDING. By John 
Harrington Keene. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
publishers. 


Such a work as this placed in the hands of a 
boy will be a continual source of pleasure and 
happiness. It contains just the information 
longed for by the great majority of boys who 
are so situated that they can enjoy this most 
healthful of out-door sports. The author is an 
intelligent and a practical fisherman, descended 
from a long line of fishermen, and is thoroughly 
qualified by experience to give all the required 
information. The author’s style throughout is 
attractive, and his directions are given in such a 
plain and direct manner as to be easily compre- 
hended and appreciated. 





A HILLtop SumMMER. By Alyn Yates Keith. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard, publishers. 

In this bright story of a summer sojourn in a 
country town the author shows a clear insight 
info the ‘Newry England character. There is a 
keen appreciation “ef thé humor and pathos in 
the lives of the country folk and brilliant de- 
scriptions of the incidents and surroundings of 
viliage life."*The author’s portrayal of the 
ctaracter and modes of thought and life of the 
Ilillccp people shows great penetration and 
knowledge of human nature. The chapters on 
‘*Cap’n Saul,” ‘‘The Widow Pease” and 











AMONG THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


‘* Hilltop’s Desolation” will bring back to 
many the memories of early life spent amid 
just such scenes and characters as are depicted 
with such faithfuiness and skill. 





My Two Wives. By their Husband. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, publishers. 
‘*My Two Wives” is a summary of the experi- 

ences of a very-much-married man. Happily 

for the twice-made husband, his second attempt 
was more successful than the first, and we leave 
him cheerful and contented. 





An ALTAR OF EARTH. By Thymol Monk. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, publishers. 
This is a truly realistic little book. The few 

irregularities are polished so deftly that one al- 

most loses sight of them in the beauty of the 
tale. 





. ’ 
Eyes LIKE THE SEA. By Maurus Jokage 
Translated from the Hungarian by R. Nisbet 
Bain. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
publishers. 
A clear portrayal of a strong character, Bes- 
sie. The book is decidedly fascinating. 





Back CounTRY Poems. By Samuel Walter 
Foss. Boston: Lee & Shepard, publishers. 
Teeming with quaint and ofttimes pretty 

thoughts, these dialect poems are really an ad- 

dition to any library. Among those likely to 
become enduring poems is ‘‘ The Auctioneer’s 

Gift,” which is full of pathos. 





AsouT WoMEN. Chosen and Arranged by Rose 
Porter. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, pub- 
lishers. 

A unique work, consisting of expressions con- 
cerning the fair sex written by men high in lit- 
erature. For example, the thoughts for January 
are those of Shakespeare; those for December 
of Ruskin, etc. A suitable holiday gift. 





Actors AND AcTING. By Alfred Ayres. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co., publishers. 

A readable work on the subjects named. The 
book consists of a series of essays, with com- 
ments. Perhapsone might suggest that there is 
a shade of egotism in the volume—but why be 
ankind? A person interested in elocution can 
anquestionably find much of interest in the book, 





THE DousLE EMPEROR: A STORY OF A VAGA- 
BOND CUNARDER. By W. Laird Clowes. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, publish- 
ers. 


‘* The Double Emperor” is one of those improb- 
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able tales with which the market is teeming. It 
is interesting, however. The potehtate of a 
foreign nation has a ‘* double,” to whom he dele- 


gates many of his duties. The real emperor is 


abducted, but the ‘‘ double” does so well that F 


the absence of the sovereign is not noticed. The 
usual love-story makes a pretty ending to the 
book. 





SKETCH BooK OF GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 
In two volumes. With illustrations. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, pub- 
lishers. 1 
This is a new edition, uncut, in two volumes, 

of Irving’s masterpiece. Of the text it is un- 

necessary to speak. The edition is tastefully 
bound and in clear type. The engravings are 
after the English mode. The ‘‘ Sketch Book” is 

a good example of the Lippincotts’ admirable 

work, 





CHAPERONED. New York: The Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company. 
An entertaining recital of a summer's outing, 
with a consequent romance. It is in a handy 
form for the pocket. 





Fairy TALes. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
Illustrated by E. A. Lemann. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, publishers. 

This standard work for children has been put 
into a compact form and handsome cover. The 
margins are broad and the type good. The 
illustrations are numerous and entertaining. A 
pretty gift book. 





THE JEROME BANNERS. Aset of four unique 
hanging banners by Irene Jerome. Each set 
represents a sentiment or thought. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, publishers. 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


CHILDREN OF CIRCUMSTANCE. By ‘‘ Iota.” 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., ‘publish- 
ers, 


A MiILp BARBARIAN. By Edgar Fawcett. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., publish- 
ers. 


THE RIGHTS OF LABOR: AN INQUIRY. 
go: Chas. H. Kerr & Co., publishers. 


Chica- 


THE GoD IN THE Car. By Anthony Hope. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., publish- 
ers. 


WHITER THAN Snow. New York: J. S. 
Ogilvie Publishing Company. 











A VALUABLE ADDITION to the culi- 
nary list is Borden’s Peerless Byar 
Evaporated Cream, an absolute} pure) U 
unsweetened condensed mil are 
fully prepared that it keeps i 
and is always available for 
ipe calling for milk or crea 


Oe. 
RENEW PRrompTLy,.— Many Becrip- 
er 


tions expire with this issue, and“un 


the present management the names Of” 


subscribers are stricken from the list 
at the end of the term paid for. 
Renewals should therefore be sent in 
promptly so that a number may not be 
missed or received late. If possible 
send with your renewal the subscrip- 
tion of some friend whom you know 
will enjoy the monthly visits of this 
publication. 


A CuristmMAs Girt.—An inexpen- 
sive yet valuable gift, and one which 
would be appreciated by the recipient, 
would be this publication for a year. 
. Its monthly visits would be a constant 
reminder of the sender and be a 
source of enjoyment in the home. 
You have some distant friend perhaps 
to whom you would like to send a re- 


ing would fill the bill as well asa 
subscription to this journal. 


Your MAGAZINE FREE. — 
subscribers to this magazine m 
tain their own copy for anothe 
free by doing a little work among t 
friends. If you will show this copy to 
your friends and send us five subscrip- 
tions at one dollar each, we will send 
you the magazine a year as payment for 
your trouble. 


Our ADVERTISERS.—It is the pur- 
pose of the present management of this 


me: 


PUBLISHERS’ CORNER. 


magazine to have in it only advertisers 
who are reliable and who will carry out 
any agreement they make in their ad- 
vertisement as it appears in this pub- 
lication. To this end we wiil refund to 
our subscribers any sum they may send 
to an advertiser in this magazine for 
which they do not receive what the ad- 
vertiser offers in his advertisement. It 
is of course understood that we cannot 
responsible for sums lost through 
ilure of any advertiser. Our 
imply guarantees our readers 
When you write 
vertiser always mention the 
t you saw his advertisement 









E PETERSON FOR 1895.—During 

“the coming year this magazine will 
contain many articles which will be of 
great interest to magazine readers. 
Various writers of high repute have 
been engaged to furnish special ar- 
ticles. It is the purpose of the pub- 
lishers to give the public the best 
magazine it is possible to make and 
sell at the low price. The illustrations 
will be of the best art. THE PETERSON 
MAGAZINE for 1895 will rank as a lit- 
erary publication of a high standard. 
Watch THE PETeErRsON for 1895. 


THE PETERSON FOR JANUARY.— 
The first issue of the new year will 
be a really noteworthy one. Special 
articles by prominent writers will be a 
feature. An article on the ‘‘ Leading 
i Women of New York City,” 
Ntastrated, will be an attractive 











a_ well-known 
reacher, will be of great 
owing the fersonnel of the 
ave helped to make the 


tures will be added each month, 
covering all that is fresh, unique and 
desirable in magazine literature. The 
present management are not inclined 
to make many promises, but prefer to 
let each month’s issue of the magazine 
speak for itself, confident that the re- 
sult will be satisfactory. 











